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THE “CONSCIENCE CLAUSE.” men must needs be irreligious who cannot conscientiously | denominations; they must submit to the like safeguards 

Do our readers know what the “ conscience clause” is about | subscribe to all her dogmas and utter all Aer special shibbo- | against abuse of their privileges as are exacted from 
which such a fuss is being made by certain of the clergy just | leths. The question, in fact, is not between religious and ir- | other participants in grants from the public funds, The 
now? Well, it is a simple affair enough, and, one would | religions education, but between sectarian education and no | “conscience clause” is not aimed at Churchmen alone; it is 
fancy, tolerably innocent of offensive characteristics, Notso, | education at all, applicable to all would-be recipients of building subsidies, 
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however, think Arch- 
deacon Denison and a 
party among the clergy 
of the Established 
Church, This “con- 
science clause” is a 
proviso adopted by the 
Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education, 
and is to the effect that 
in the constitution of all 
schools to which grants 
of public money for 
buildings are given, it 
shall be provided that 
religious instruction is 
not to be forced upon 
any pupil whose parents 
or guardians object 
thereto, Not much to 
find fault with in that, 
surely ? 

There are few parishes 
in which at least some 
Dissenters are not to be 
found ; and it is surely 
not unreasonable that 
the children of such 
parents should be pro- 
tected against the 
proselytising zeal of the 
Incumbent, In popu- 
lous parishes, in which 
Dissent is prevalent and 
schools numerous, pro- 
bably no difficulty would 
ever arise on the point, 
If the Established 
clergyman there be 
offensively persistent in 
obtrading the doctrines 
of the Church upon 
pupils in his school, 
parents can have no 
tronble in finding an- 
other to which to send 
their children, Insmall 
and rural parishes, how- 
ever, where the Church 
school is probably the 
only one available, the 
case is very different. 
There Dissenting pa- 
rents may have nochoice 
hetween leaving their 
children altogether un- 
cducated and allowing 
them to be imbved 
with doctrines of which 
they disapprove, And 
as the money disbursed 
by the Committee of 
Council ia contributed 
by Dissenters as weil as 
by Churchmen, it ia no 
more than reasonalle 
that some such pro- 
tection should be 
afforded as that pro- 
vided by the “ con- 
acience clause,” 

Of course, we have 
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And what is fairfor one 
denomination is fair for 
all; what is not op- 
pressive to Dissenters 
surely cannot be offen- 
sive to Churchmen, If 
Archdeacon Denison, 
and those who think 
with him, cannot con- 
scientiously comply with 
the provisions of the 
“conscience clause,” 
they had better abatain 
from dipping their 
hands in the public 
purse, Let them keep 
their schools in the 
position of purely pri- 
vate ventures, and then 
no one will seek to in- 
terfere with the teaching 
imparted in them, 

The “ principles of the 
Church of England,” 
when it ia agreed— 
which is far from being 
the cuse at present— 
what those principles 
are, may be taught in 
all their purity in purely 
Church schools, erected 
and maintained solely 
by Churchmen ; but no 
school that accepts aid 
from the national fands 
is, or can be, a purely 
Church school, The 
moment an institution 
accepts State aid, it 
loses its freedom — it 
hecomes a State insti- 
tution, liable to be 
governed in accordance 
with whatever rules the 
State may choose to im- 
pose, This is precisely 
the thing which the ob- 
jectors to the “ con- 
science clause” seem 
incapable of under. 
standing. Whatever is 
in connection with the 
Church, they deem the 
property of the Church, 
by which word they 
generally mean the 
clergy, really though 
not ostensibly; and 
cannot conceive that 
the State—by which av 
mean the people as a 
whole—-have anything 
whatever to do with the 
matter, except to pay. 
Archdeacon Denison 
puts the meaning of his 
party beyond dispute 
when he says :—“A 
clergyman of the Church 
of England has, first, 
to educate the children 
of the Church in the 


the ery raised, on this very simple question, about the evils| We have as little desire to coerce the consciences of | principles of the Church of Engiand, basing all his teaching 
of non-religious education, as if all education must necessarily | clergymen of the Church as those of any other class of men ; | upon, and leavening it throughout with, these principles. 
be anti-religious that is not imparted under the euperintend- | but we maintain that if they accept public aid for their | This is his proper business in his school, If he sees his way 
ence of a clergyman of the Church of England, and as if all | schools they must do so on the same conditions as other | to admitting into that school the children of Dissenters, as 
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very many do in order to bringing them to be Charch chil- 
dren, that is his second business. But it is not, and never 
can be, his business to have children in his school whom he 
can either teach no religion or such religion only as is not 
the religion of the Church of England.” If the school were 
the clergyman’'s, the Archdeacon would be perfectly right ; 
but if a clergyman accept State aid for his school, the school 
ceases to be wholly his, and becomes that of the State in pro- 
portion to the extent of the subsidy the State has contributed, 

At all events, if the State is to contribute to the building or 
maintenance of schools it must have the right to fix the con- 
ditions on which its aid shall be given. The donors, not the 
recipients, of help are entitled to dictate the terms on which 
their assistance shall be afforded, This is no more than 
reasonable, Those parties—be they Churchmen or Dissenters, 
clergymen or laymen—who are unable to submit to this law, 
will best consult their own dignity and secure their own 
freedom by rejecting all aid from the public funds and 
depending entirely on their own resources, This is the course 
we should recommend Archdeacon Denison and the rest of 
the “conscience-clause " recusants to follow. While they 
maintain their own freedom of action, let them respect the 
freedom of others, While they reject State control, let them 
also reject State pay, That is the only wise, the only just, the 
only dignified course, 

We should be sorry to impute unworthy motives to anyone 
in this matter, We daresay most of the party in the Church 
represented by the deputation that waited upon Lord Derby 
the other day are perfectly sincere in the opinions they 
express. We do not doubt their zeal, It is the small- 
ness, the narrowness, the uncatholicity of their views to which 
we object. It is a truth—and “ pity 'tis 'tis true "—that on all 
educational questions, clergymen seem incapable of taking 
large or philosophical views; their vision is circumscribed 
within the narrow range of sectarianism ; they can never attain 
to the height of the great argument that it is more worthy to 
seek for general good than to strive after mere denominational 
advantages. Clergymen of all sorts—not of the Church 
merely, for all are distinguished by the same characteristic— 
care not for strengthening the great Christian army ; they 
only desire to be recruiting-sergeants for their own particular 
corps, This is greatly to be lamented ; for, while such paltry 
views hold sway, neither education nor Christianity will make 
the progress that it ought, 


MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM TYNDALE. 

A CEREMONY of an interesting character, not merely to those who 
took part in it, but to Protestants generally, took place on Tuesday, 
Nov, 6, at North Nibley, a village about two miles from Wotton- 
under-Edge, in the rm | of Gloucester, The ceremony was the 
inauguration by the Lord Lieutenant of the county (the Earl of 
Ducie) of the memorial raised to the memory of Wuliam Tyndale, 
upon the summit of Nibley Knoll. Tyndale, as most of our readers 
are aware, was one of the first translators into English and printers 
of the Bible, and it is generally believed that he was born, about the 
year 1484, in the parish of North Nibley. There are some persons 
who claim for Stinchcombe the honour of being the place of his 
nativity ; but there is, we believe, no evidence to support the claim. 

eed, there is little beyond conjecture to guide any one in fixing 
upon the exact place of his birth; and in North Nibley two 
houses are indicated as the identical premises in which he first 
drew breath, The Black Horse Inn—an old building certainly, 
but one, we should think, of « later date than ndale— 
used formerly to bear an inscription setting forth that that 
was Tyndale’s birthplace ; but the inscription has now disappeared, 
Tyndale spent some time at the University of Oxford, and after- 
wards went to Cambridge, it is thought, for the purpose of profiting 
by the Greek lectures of Hrasmus. About 1522 he was living as, 
tutor in the family of Sir J. Walsh, of Little Sodbury, and spent his 
leisure time in the translation of the Scriptures; but he was 
obliged to leave that neighbourhood in consequence of the bitter 
persecutions to which he was subjected by the people. On his de- 
parture he told one of bis most violent opponents “that if God 


spared him, ere many years he would cause a boy that driveth the 
plough to know more of the Scriptures than he did.” Finding 
his translations in 


that there was no hope of printing and ery 
La my Tyndale went to Hamburg and logne, ursuing his 
work in secret; but he was discovered, and fled to Weene He 
resided for some time at Antwerp, and various ~~‘. > were made 
by his enemies to induce him to return to England. Vaughan, who 
was then English ambassador there, woi against him, and at 
length Tyndale was betrayed into the hands of the Government of 
the Netherlands ; was, ti h the intri of two Englishmen, 
convicted of heresy, and was, on the 6th of October, 1536, strangled 
and burnt, at Vilverden, near Brussels. Such is a brief 
sketch of the chief events in the life of 


The memorial is a cenotaph, consisting of 
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gen a , the bee ey age closi; 
ps the greater 7 A was 
at the White Hart Inn, North Nibley, 3 one o'clock, and was com- 


~— of the members of the Wotton-under-E1-« Odd Fellows, 
eaded by an excellent brass band, the lord ~utenant, and a 
number of the clergy aad gentry of the neighbourhood. pro- 


s were commenced by the Rev. J. 8, Austin, one of the hon. 
secretaries, who read an address, and then handed to the Earl of 
Dacie the key of the building, and requested him to unlock the door 
a of inauguration. This having been done, the noble Earl 
salad :-— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—We meet to do honour 
William Tyndale, one of those of oe eg at the Saws ae a 
lived, was not worthy. We, however, who live in happier times, have learnt 
to recognise his services. I confess I can find no cacuse for the tardy recog. 
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nition of them, I can only congratulate you and the committee that ext 
column has been the result of the labours of the ministers and laymen of 

It is, perhaps, difficult for us that live in 
these quiet times, when the Bible is accessible to all, to realise how great 
a work Tyndale performed; how, by his translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular, he was made the means of lessening our super- 
stition, of purifying our creed, and in a lesser of fixing 
our language; and, in short, how his work became the basis of —_ 
spiritual and temporal liberty which we now enjoy. It is also, I think, 
still more difficult, in these happier times of toleration, to realise the suffer- 
ings which he underwent in his lifelong exile and the bitter persecution 
that hunted him from place to place, and the hatred and obloquy which 
followed him to the martyr’s grave. Anybody who now wouid be so per- 
secuted would meet with sympathising friends, and probably receive a testi- 
monial far more than equivalent for any suffering he under went. Perhaps 
the best way of comparing the results of this great gift that Tyndale gave 
to his country is to compare it with another great gift which was given to 
another nation about the same time, or rather shortly before. Snortly 
before Tyndale gave the Bible to the British nation Columbus gave to Spain 
a new world, and let the experience of three centuries say which was the 
best gift of the two—whether the presentation of a quarter of the world, 
teeming with all the produce of nature, was equal in value to the humble 
volumes that Tyndale sent from time to time surreptitiously into his native 
country. What the history of Spain has been, and what she is now, I 
leave to those who are here to remember. What England is now we all 
know—how prosperous she is, and how she abounds in everything 
that makes a nation great and free. I am sure no one will deny that the 
promulgation of the truth that makes us free is the basis of all our liberty 
and national prosperity. I am sure no one will deny that the promulgation 
of these Scriptures, te which we owe so much, is mainly due to William 
Tyndale; and let us solemnly dedicate this monument to his honour, and 
while we do so let us do that which he now probably would have recognised 
as a more true and a better way of endeavouring to pay the debt which we 
owe to him—to endeavour to keep those Scriptures which he gave us intact, 
and let us jealously watch and strenuously guard against the least shadow 
of any return of the system which kept England so many centuries in dark- 
ness, and to which the illustrious martyr whose death and labours we come 
to celebrate to-day fell a victim. 

The Rev. A. G, Cornwall (one of the hon. secretaries) then offered 
a suitable prayer, after which a hymo, written for the occasion, was 
sung by the assemblage, : 

Addresses were also delivered by Mr, J. Curtis Nayward, the Rev. 
Dr. Morton Brown, the Rev. A. G. Cornwall, the Rev, Mr. Hewlett, 
and the Rev. Canon Eden, after which the National Anthem was 
sung and a vote of thanks passed to the noble Earl for presiding. 


Protestant denominations, 


Foreign ntelligence, 


FRANCE. 

The Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial left Paris, on 
Tuesday afternoon, for Compiégne. 

A levy for increasing the French navy has been ordered — 
out the whole of the maritime inscription lists. One object of t 
levy is stated to be for the purpose of forming the crews of the 
transports which are to bring back the French troops from Mexico, 

Admirals Rigault and Charner have been nominated members of 
the commission upon the reorganisation of the army, which will 
include in its investigations the system of recruiting for the navy. 


BELCIUM. ; 
The Diigiee. Chambers were opened on Tuesday by the King in 
rson, His Majesty, in his speech on the occasion, alluded to the 
fate war, and promised that Belgium's neutrality should continue to 
be loyally observed. He mentioned several bills which are to be 
introduced, and then spoke in a very complimentary manner of the 
recent Tir National and the visit of the English riflemen, 


THE NETHERLANDS. 

The second balloting for members to the Second Chamber took 
place on Wednesday. ‘Twenty members were elected, twelve of 
whom were Conservatives, eight Liberals, and one uncertain, 

It is difficult to determine which party will predominate in the 
Chamber, as so many new members have been elected. Of old 
members who have been re-elected, thirty voted for and twenty 
ss the motion of M, Keuchenius, censuring the appointment of 


. Meyer. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Independent party have triumphed in the elections in Geneva, 
and in the quarter on the right bank of the river, and the Radicals 
have the majority on the left bank. ‘he Grand Council will thus 
be com, of 63 members of the Independent party and 41 
Radicals. Some rioting took place in connection with the voting, 
but order has again been restored, 


ITALY. 

The King of Italy, who has left Venice on a tour through the 
Venetian provinces, entered Udine on Wednesday, and was received 
with great enthusiasm. A Royal decree has been published, grant- 
ing an amnesty to Venetian soldiers sentenced to imprisonment for 
desertions up to the 6th of May last, 

The Papal Government, naturally suspicious under present cir- 
en discovered that arms are being imported into Rome, 
and on Wednesday the police seized some large stores. It is thought 
that the Government will order a quucel Gisermement of the 
inhabitants, 

Intelligence from Rome states that it has been decided at a secret 
consistory that if the Pope be obliged to quit Rome, he will seek an 
asylum in Malta. The ecclesiastical authorities of that island have 
received semi-official notification of this decision. 

PRUSSIA. 


King of Hanover absolve the officers formerly belonging to the 


conscientious and 
all the newly-acquired 


At the reassembling of the Chambers on Monday the Finance 
Minister brought into the Chamber of Deputies the Budget for 1867. 
He nee ae granted by the Chambers to contract a 
loan had la made use of ; 27,500,000 thalers had been 
paid the ry. The revenue of 1866 showed a total of 
168,804,000 thalers, including a sum of 4,600,000 thalers derived 

rng coon ie anion ese 
by the amount of 7,210,000 tl Of this sum 2,400,000 thalers 
in the salaries of officials and school- 


AUSTRIA. 
The Emperor has issued a decree sppoin Beust, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Minister o pepe Remy whe ty 


of the city of Vienna, 
has had an address wasnt ho him, ee ny tomer him 
His reply was not very iriting, 
ura hitherto had been a alt 


i i : The same au . 
wever, - that the reseri ! 
the army, the public debt, and indirect taxation shall be in 
common. If this be so, it is certain the rescript will not have a 
favourable reception in Hungary. Another thing not likely to con- 


CRETE. 
Intelligence has been received from Candia stating that M 
Pacha has fulfilled the promise he made on the sar tikes Tete 
Government, aad, on the submission of the Candian insurgeuts, has 


proclaimed a gen ral: mnesty and allowed the rebel leaders to leave 


the island, 
RUSSIAN POLAND. 

An Imperial decree has been issued, remitting the exceptional im. 
posts, taxes, and monopolies in force in 450 towns of Russian Poland, 
and which had been established 01 the basis of ancient feudal laws, 
to the profit either of the Government or of the individual proprietors 
on whose land those towns were built. These rights are relinquished 
by the State without indemnity; the various landowners, however, 
will receive compensation for the loss of their privileges. It is com. 
puted that more than 400,000 citizens and peasants, the latter having 
their residence within the district of the towns referred to, will thu; 
become proprietors of their estates in consideration of the payment 
of the necessary indemnities, 

DENMARK. 

The Danish Rigsdag was opened on Monday by King Christian in 
person, His Majesty read a speech from the Throne, in which he 
said :— 

A bili for the dowry of Princess Dagmar will be laid before the Chambers, 

Denmark has not remained untouched by the political events that have re. 
cently taken place in the centre of Europe. By the treaty of peace con- 
cluded between Austria and Prussia at Prague, the latter Power hy 
undertaken to restore North Schleswig, in so far as the population by free 
voting pronounce themselves in favour of such a step. Although this has 
not yet taken place, still the text of the treaty and the national direction in 
which European relations are now being developed, are a guarantee that we 
also shall obtain the natural frontiers necessary for the scecurity of the 
country. This is the object towards which, since the Treaty of Vienna, 
our hopes have ever been directed. The justice of these hopes has been 
recognised by friendly Powers, and especially by the Government of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who has testified a warm interest in our country, and 
has thereby earned our profound gratitude. Denmark sees in the proposed 
settlement of the question a proof of the friendship of Prussia. 
His Majesty further stated that preparations were being made for 
the defence of the kingdom, notably with regard to firearms, whic) 
were being placed upon an improved footing. ‘The questions con- 
nected with the finances of the duchies were mainly settled, and the 
general financial position of the entire monarchy gave rise to uo 
apprehensions for the fature. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

We have advices from New York to the 3rd inst, 

General Sherman had started for Mexico on a political mission, 

Governor Swann had removed the Baltimore police commissioners, 
He states in his decision that, if the soldiers should be induced by 
partisanship to commit acts of violence, they must take the cou- 
sequences. Hresh commissioners had been appointed and a new 
police force organised. The old police commissioners intended to 
resist the demands of the new commissioners for the station-houses, 
Considerable ill-feeling prevailed among the citizens of opposing 


litics, Several nal encounters had taken place. General 
rant had visited Baltimore, where an additional force of regular 
troops had been sent, 


The Boston Republicans had nominated two negroes as candidates 
for the Legislature. 

The Governor of South Carolina had refused to recommend the 
Legislature to — the Constitutional amendment. The Governor 
of Louisiana would, it was reported, reconvene the Constitutional 
Convention of 1864, the leading members of Congress assuring him 
that he would be sustained by force, if necessary, 

Fenian indignation meetings had been held in all the large cities 
of the Union offering assistance to liberate the Fenian prisoners in 
Canada and defying the Canadian authorities to execute them. Mr, 
Seward had written to Sir Frederick Bruce stating that the American 
Consul was instructed to obtain a copy of the record of the trial of 
the Fenians in Canada, and asking Sir Frederick, should there be avy 
delay in obtaining the record, to have the executions postponed in 
order to give time for the record to be examined, He also said that 
the offences involved were eminently political, and that sound policy 
recommended tenderness, amnesty, and forgiveness, These sug- 
gestions were freely made, because all European Governments had 
proposed the same opinions to the Federal Government during the 
rebellion, President Johnson had informed the Tammany Hall 
Committee of his profound sympathy with the convicted Fenia: s, 
and declared that he would do all he could for their welfare aud 


JAMAICA. 

The new Legislature of Jamaica has been inaugurated Ly 
his Exceliency Sir J. P, Grant. The meeting took place on 
the 16th ult., in Spanish Town. The chamber was crowded 
with gentlemen in official itions and others anxious to 
witness the inauguration of the new session. A _ large 
number of spectators was present, including several member: 
of the late House cf Assembly. His Excellency, in opening the Legis- 
lature, avoided the usual formalities ; he observed that the present 
state of the legislation of the country required great reform, and 
none more 50 in the department of the law. The police law 
and local courts he considered in a deplorable state. After m- 
viewing the state of the country in general, and referring to mauy 
measures necessary to re} his Excellency relied on the Chamber 
to further the propositions of the Government, 

The grand jury have ignored the bill against Ramsay, and also 
those against Messrs, Woodrow and James and Christopher 
Codrington, for alleged excesses during martial law, 


NEW JUDGES.—We believe we are correct in stating that an intimation 
has been conveyed to the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench that it is the 
intention of the Government to propose at the mectiny ot Parliament the 
creation of three new Judges—one being allotted to each court, It is also 
proposed to rearrange the circuits, and the Judges have been consulted «5 
to the most convenient redistribution of counties to the different circuit . 
We believe they will recommend that Lancashire should be created into a 
separate circuit. York, in the northern counties, will form the “ Northern 
Circuit.” The Midland Circuit will be remitted to its ancient limit, 
receiving in addition Birmingham, at which town for the future an 
assize is to be held.—Sunday Gazette. 

A BrRANGE DONATION.—Among the 7imes’ advertisements of Thursday 
last appeared the following :—“ Archbishop Manning acknowledges wit': 
his thanks the letter and inclosure of ‘N. I. L.,’ received safely on Nov. 5." 
The transaction to which the above announcement dimly refers is a rather 
extraordinary one, On Monday, the 5th, a day on which the Gunpowde 
Plot is called to mind by sundry grotesque exhibitions in the public streets, 
Archbishop Manning received the letter alluded to, the inclosure being * 
cheque on a leading bank for the sum of £500, The sender gave no name, but 
signed himself “ Guy Faux, a Protestant,” and marked his donation “for the 
use ot Pope PiusIX.” Archbishop Manning looked upon the letter in the light 
of & jest, and was about throwing letter and cheque on the fire, when his 
secretary suggested that they might be able to trace the author of the sup- 
oe Ege inasmuch as the cheque was numbered and lettered by the 

J 


ning agreed to this; and, on the cheque being 
bank, the manager said he had instructions to pay the 
,and that the gift was that of a Protestant gentleman, who was 
anxious wes his mame should not be made known. The Archbishop trans- 
money in — te Rome, and thanked the donor by public 


£100 @ year, on account of the services of her husband, the late Mr. 
ter, as keeper of the prints and drawings in the British Museum, a! 


of | own merit as a portrait-painter, Mrs, Sykes, £75 a year, 0! 


account of the services cf her husband, the late Mr. Godfrey Syke, 
to the i arts of the country and to the museum at Sou |i 

n. Mrs. Coulton, £75 a year, on account of the lite- 
rary merit of her husband, the Mr. David Coulton. DL. 


Patrick White, £75 a year, in consideration of his services as an autho, 
public lecturer, and illustrator of the minstrelsy and bardic literature aud 
Music of ancient and modern Ireland. Henry John Doogood, Esq., £10 “ 
year, for many years engaged in literary pursuits and in connection wit 

the publi press as a Parliamentary reporter, and now blind and pacalyse 
George Thomason, Esq., £40 a7, on account of his services in connect ol 
with the periodical literature of the day, being now afflicted with blindne- 

Robert Young, Esq., £40 a year, in ion of his services as an bi- 
torical and agricultural poet in Ireland. Miss Mary Craik aud Miss Georgian 
Craik, £30 a year each, in consideration of the services of their favher, |! 


late Dr. Craik, as professor of his! i ‘ » Oucen 
College, Belfast, P tory and English literature in the Qu 
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ENTRY OF KING VICTOR EMMANUEL INTO VENICE. 

THE correspondent of the Zimes in Venice, writing on the evening 
of the 7th inst., gives the following account of the entry of the King 
of Italy into the capital of the fair province which has just been 
added to his kingdom :— 

“ All last night and all through the day a fog has hung heavily 
over Vienna, and reminds us that, bright as is the general aspect, the 
strange old city arose from banks of mud and sand washed down 
from the hills, The names of some of her suburbs may still be 
quoted in proof of this, resembling not slightly many of those 
familiar to Lincolnshire and east-coast ears, ‘ St. rge in the Sea- 
weed,” and ‘St, James in the Marshes,’ for instance. When 
the gilded Royal barge shot past from the arsenal, its bright 
sides scarcely visible for the white moisture hanging in the 
air, and the silken canopies of the munici; and private gon- 
dolas hung dank and listless, or swayed lazily at each regular 
stroke of the long rows of oarsmen, the spirit of the Venetians began 
to sink ; for = wished their King to have a good first impression 
of their gloriousold city, and the crowds that assembled along the grand 
canal had no heart tocheer the many bright equipages that glided back- 
wards and forwards, turned asif by magic, or pulled up at full speed, 
like a barb thrown on his haunches. If the boats and their rowers 
were richly decorated to welcome the troops, they were doubly so 
now, and with the gay flags, bloomy tapestries, and silks or carpets 
dyed with deeper hues, formed a perfect feast of colour; only the 
sun and the blue sky were wanting to bring out the full gorgeousness 
of the effect. At about 11.20 a.m. the sound of cannon, mufiled by 
the heavy air, told that the King had arrived at the railway station. 
Everything went well there according to arrangement, and, after 
long waiting, caused by the pressing of the crowd of boats, the official 
gondolas, forerunners of the advancing Majesty, dashed past to see 
that all was clear. 

“Then came up through the mist the Royal barge, brilliant with 
creamy white and golden blazonry, The men who urged it along 
were clad in all that fancy could devise to add to the richness of the 
spectacle—jackets of blue and silver, with knots of scarlet ribbon, 
their pantaloons fitting close to the shapely limbs, showing each 
ridge and furrow of the twisted muscles as they strained forwards at 
the oar and marking every undulation of the gondolier’s graceful 
movement. The canopy was of crimson velvet, supported by golden 
poles ; and stooping over from the poop was a female figure—lItaly, 
perhaps—clad with golden garments and seeming about to place 
the laurel wreath which she held upon the head of the occupant below. 
The national flag, bearing in its centre the white cross of Savoy, 
floated over the whole. There were cries enough of delight now from 
the quays ; but it was not the crimson, nor the gold, nor the white 
that attracted the attention of the crowd and drew such wild cheers 
from their hearts and lips. Just in front, where the parted curtains 
hung in heavy folds, was a plain-featured man ina general's uniform, 
standing erect, with bare head, before them. But they knew that 
he was an honest man, and that the uniform of the general had ere 
now been soiled with the dust and smoke of battle, in fulfilling his 
father's legacy, and striving for the independence and unity of 
Italy. There was no mistaking the broad, straightforward counte- 
nance, the determined jaw and heavy moustache, so familiar to them 
in every room of their houses and every corner of their streets. The 
saw at last among them the King whom they had called to be their 
Sovereign, and they shouted for Victor Emmanuel, the man who is 
true to his word, There must have been old men present who had 
seen the entrance of the great Napoleon, and had shouted for him, 
as boys and men will shout balees a conqueror; but he came 
as @ conqueror, with banners, and trumpets, and soldiers, and 
bayonets; while the King of Italy was attended to-day by 
a small group of his family and Ministers, His body-guards 
were the men who had so long stretched out their ds 
to him for help, his defence against treachery the hearts of 
his people. Though the was shapely, and the rowers 
strong and well trained, it moved but slowly down thecanal, for the 
private gondolas took possession of it, as the people in the square 
did of the troops when they tried to march past on the day of their 
entrance, and it became the centre of a jostling, geod-humoured 
crowd, which showed little reverence for Royalty, but much warmth 
of heart to the person of the King. Some time ago Garibaldi and 
Italia were the favourites, and the cheers for Victor Emmanuel were 
comparatively cool and careless; but, step by step, the feeling has 
— upon the Venetians that the King is really their best friend, 

hen they came to fure da se they found that it was no easy task 
to reconcile conflicting interests ; that, in fact, a Government cannot 
be reconstructed in a moment from a mass of heterogeneous materials ; 
that officials will be jealous and Garibaidians troublesome ; and that 
if a city is to be raised from the dust to sit again like a Queen upon 
the waters, it isa great point already gained to have the work of re- 
organisation taken off their hands. So the few days during 
which the government of the city was actually, if not 
nominally, transferred from the Austrians to the Municipality, 
and even those later times when men received hints from 
i that they should slip away for a while from 


that of and that the 
cordial of liberty requires to be diluted by tha distilled purity of 


 sageny popularity, the 
people made much of their King, treating him, on the whole, much 
as Englishmen did Palmerston, Before the 
Rialto the oars of his boat were encumbered 
meaner-looking black gondo! 


management of their favourites. 
that there was almost a stoppage, but never did good-hum: 
pant io theowing, Coes pointe of thowhaeen of Gas poopie salad tae 
spent Ow t ta o! rolled into 
coeiie and tied with ribbon, = 
“ At last the joyful, crowding, crushing minutes, so near at times 
and yet so far from Royalty, were over; the brilliant barge reached 
the place opposite the bers Palace where Doges and Princes have 
landed from time immemorial; the King disembarked among the 
shouts of the populace and the cheers of the well-dressed crowds 
that filled every bates re ie or on the Ducal Palace, bars | 
on & carpet pre or his honour, yet so unnecessary on 
polished cuatte door, towards the Church of St, Mark. Entering 
there, he placed himself, in the dim twilight, under the canopy pre- 
_— for Napoleon fifty-eight years ago, and heard the solemn ‘Te 
eum Laudamus,’ which has been sung from old times to consecrate 
deeds both good and bad, After the service, according to the order 
arranged by the city authorities, he should a ee Se 
in the square, and reviewed them from the w of the Royal 
Palace. Ml dee dep — va from , Pn 
into the chill, dam; ight e equare, rapidly between 
the two ranks of con receiving fervid cheers as he passed along, 
and entered the palace outside, while the crowd waited —— 
for his appearance and greeted the —_— each window as si 
and officials made their a on balconies. Weary of 
waiting, the crowd responded gladly to a stentorian voice heard at 
intervals in the square crying Nive Vittorio Emanuele !’ ‘ Viva il 
Ré Galantuomo!’ Over over again there were false hopes and 
uncertain cheers ; but presently a sortof moan of joy swept through the 
people as first one here and nto and afterwards the whole crowd 
caught sight of him standing alone at a window of his own palace 
at last. Never has a deeper or truer cry been heard in the Piazzi di 
San Marco than now broke from the trembling lips of the multitude. 
Some on — —_= with a Italia !’ Rome abet 
tears, many women laughed hysterically. lng 
gravely bowed and soon retired, The marchin; ee oe 
pout but filed 


if such had been intended, was rendered im C5 

through the crowd as best t mi, passing under one 
window of interest, their bands ying e ‘ Marsia "and 30 
went outside, where they broke off returned to swell the cro 


s00n after, 


“ But the people had not had enough of him yet, They remained 
still gazing up and waiting to see him again, till at length he com- 
lied with their request, appeared at the open window, was again 
Tustily cheered, and this time when he retired the window was shut 
and the crowd began to disperse. But as they turned their eyes 
from the one point of attraction saw another open window, and 
a slight, worn-faced man, in n black suit, standing on the bal- 
cony talking to an official all covered with gold and lace. Some- 
body whiepered ‘ Ricasoli, and the warm greetings sent lately from 
Florence came to their remembrance. The Minister is deservedly 
pular at present, and soon learnt that he is so from the lips of the 
enetians, Cavour, at the request of the latter, it is 
said, Ricasoli also has aimed straight at the mark; and it is one 
whom the Italians know they can trust. To go from the square 
to the church is a natural inclination, and for a long 
time a ple flowed in and out of the 
sevenfold Within many knelt, men as well 
as women, to offer thanks for the happiness bestowed upon them ; 
but most walked round the church, returning by another door. The 
altar-step3 were invaded, the altar itself pressed upon with a 
familiarity most unusual, when all at once a noise like the blow of 
a - was x nl One - — _— wax candles neiidedend hag od 
to the groun was broken into many pieces, di y the 
ushing of the people. Was it an omen? This evening there have 
grand illuminations; but the thick fog prevented their full 
effect, except for an hour after ten o'clock, when for a while the air 
cleared, and the water, shaken by ever-passing boats, flickered in 
millions of golden wavelets. But time fails to describe the glorious 
acene ; and it must be enough for the present that the long-wished- 
for day has passed, the invited ruler has come to his people and been 
received with marks of love and enthusiasm because they believe 
that he has saved and will never betray them, Such has been the 
welcome of the Ré Galantuomo, the King who keeps his word.” 


LONDON STREET ARABS.—A persevering attempt has lately been com- 
menced to clear the streets of the ragged, half-clad urchins, from eight to 
thirteen years of age, who importane eo perseveringly every passer-by to 
purchase cigar-lights, Numbers are brought up every morning at the 
police courte, under a recent Act of Parliament which enables the magistrates 
to send such children to industrial echoois and compel parents to pay the 
cost of their maintenanee. At the Clerkenwell Police Court a police in- 
spector gave an amusing account of the habits of these city Arabs, “It 
was,” he said, “no easy matter to put a hand on one. You might as weli 
attempt to catch acrow. They evidently kept a good look-out, and took 
fiight instantly a constable came in sight; 80 that it was necessary to run 
them into a corner.” 

SUNDAY BANDS IN THE PARKS.—A deputation from the Sunday Rest 
Association waited upon Lord Jotm Manners on Saturday last to ask him to 
put a stop to the Sunday bands in the parks. It was argued that the bands 
drew people from churches and chapels and children from Sunday schools ; 
that they create a disregard of the Sabbath, that the sale of programmes at 
the performances was illegal, and that it was unfair to allow the bands 
while preaching in the parks was forbidden. Lord John Manners’s 
reply was not very favourable to the objecta of the deputation. He 
told them that t2 do what they asked would be to wholly subvert 
the previous course of the Government; pointed out that, if the 
sale of programmes was illegal, proceedings could be taken by ary private 
pees and as to allowing preaching, if it were permitted, they would be 

ving all sorts of persons, infidels and others, holding forth. 

THE LORD MAYOR's BANQUET.—There was an amusing discussion in the 
Court of Aldermen on Tu . It began by Alderman Sidney censuring 
Alderman Sir R. Carden for his remarks made from the bench in reference 
to the Lord Mayor's Show. But Alderman Wilson gave the matter a 
much wider scope. He complained that the arrangements for the banquet 
on Lord Mayor's day were very bad, and gave numereus instances of the 
indignities to which distinguished persons were subjected. Mr, Alderman 
Rose said it was the duty of the City Remembrancer to make proper 
arrangements on such occasions ; and then the Alderman, with a high sense 
of politeness, observed that he saw Mr. Corrie at the banquet, and he had 
no doubt that gentleman got a good dinner. Mr, Corrie said the fault lay 
in too many people being invited ; and, as to Mr. Rose's observation, he 
replied that he got nodinner at all. Nothing conclusive was arrived at in 
the discussion except that, the arrangements were really very bad. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT LIVERPOOL.—On Saturday last the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board held a special meeting for the purpose of discussing the 
queation of improved river approaches, which has been under discussion at 
various times during the past ten or twelve years. Mr. John Laird, M.P, 
for Birkenhead, proposed a motion to the effect that notice should be given 
te Parliament for 9 to carry out @ portion of an elaborate scheme 
prepared by Mr. Lyster, the dock engineer, which would involve an 
expenditure of £170,000, and the principal feature of which would be 
the filling up of the present George’s Basin and the construction of 
a low-level bridge, with a decline at the lowest spring tides of one 
in twenty for the purpose of enabling lorries, carts, and other 
vehicles to embark on board steam-lighters at any state of the tide in 
the same way as at New York, Boston, and at some of the Continentai 
ports. The entire scheme prepared by the dock engineer involves the total 
rearrangement of this part of the dock estate, and the widening and 
improving the main thoroughfares leading to the landing-stages, The total 
estimated cost is £569,000, of which it is proposed the dock board shall pay 
£378,000, and the Corporation the remaining £190,000. The two bodies 
have been in negotiation for along time past, but have not been able to 
come to an arrangement, Mr, Latrd submitted his motion with the view 
of carrying out what he deemed the most necessary portion of the works on 
the sole bility of the dock board. The motion was seconded by 
itledale, and, after a lengthened discussion, was carried by 
twelve votes to nine, 

THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE.—On Tuesday afternoon the Earl of Derby 
received a tation ted at a meeting held on the day following the 
conclusion of the York Church Congress, on the subject of the serious injury 
to popular education which has resulted from the practice of the educational 
department of the Privy Council in making the conscience clause a con- 
dition of building grants. The deputation originally appointed consisted 
of the Hon. ont Very Rev. the Dean of York, Archdeacons Denison and 
; Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P.; Mr. Beresford 
. § ther, M.P.; Mr. Powell, M.P.; and Colonel 
Akroyd, M.P., with power to add to their number. Of these 
several were unable to be present. Mr. Hubbard, M.P., who 
the deputation, read letters of apology from the Dean 

and stated that the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Duke of Marlborough, Hari Beauchamp, and others were prevented 
attending. Mr. Hubbard then read what Lord Derby good-humouredl, 
called an abstract of his at York; and Mr. Beresford-Hope followed, 
urging the importance, if possible, of some friendly arrangement being 
arrived at between the Church and the Government, The Archdeacon of 
Taunton followed, insisting on two points—(\) that the conscience clause 
was the first religious difficulty that had arisen between the Privy Council 
and the Church; and (2) that Parligment had never sanctioned the ob- 
noxious clause, The Rey, A. Wilson (Secretary of the National Society), 
Dr. Irons, R. Gregory, Mr. W. Mayow, Dr, Biber, and others having 
addressed the Prime Minister, the Earl of Derby said that he had 
listened with great attention to the statements made on this 


lengthened conversation 
bers, in the course of which, 
it ha’ principle of the co: clause 
would admit of secular education, his Lordship emphatically condemned any 
education without religion, which, he said, was not sanctioned by Parliament. 


THE IMPERIAL MARRIACE IN RUSSIA. 

THE marriage of the Czarewitch of Russia with Princess Dagmar 
of Denmark was solemnised at St, Petersburg on Friday, the 9th 
inst., with all the forms and ceremonies of the Greek Church, and 
accompanied by that pomp and splendour which necessarily attended 
so auspicious an event at the Imperial Court of Russia, 

At noon the great chapel of Winter Palace was crowded with 
the members of the Council of the empire and of the Senate, the 
geatlemen of the Imperial household, the diplomatic body, and 
other dignitaries, who were in full uniform. Io the were 
! acca of Novgorod and St. Petersburg, who 

iated; Mgrs. ine, Metropolitan of Kiew and Galicia; 
pr gererna wr ogg of Moegow ; the Proto-pope Bajanoff, Almouer 
of thei jesties, Le, 

About one o'clock the arn procession entered the chapel in 
the following order :—The Harbingers (/vwrrters) of the Household 


of H.I.H. the Czarewitch, of the Imperial Household, and of the 
bedchamber of the Emperor; the Great Master and Masters of the 
Ceremonies; the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber and the Chamber- 
lains ; the Gentlemen holding secondary functions in the Imperial 
Household ; a Marshal of the Household ; the Master of the Hounds ; 
the Great Equerries; the Great Cupbearers; the Great Masters of 
the Household; the Great Chamberlain; the Great Marshal of the 
Household ; their Majesties the Emperor and the Empress; H.I.H. 
the Grand Duke Czarewitch Alexander Alexandrowitch, with his 
august bride, H.I,H. the Grand Duchess Mary Feodorowna; T.R.H, 
the Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince of Prussia, and the Crown 
Prince of Denmark; T.I,H. the Grand Dukes Vladimir, Alexis 
Serge, and Paul, sons of their Majesties; T.I.H. the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess Constantine, with their sons, the Grand Dukes 
Nicolas and -Constantine; T.[.H. the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess Nicolas, with th® Geand Duke Nicolas, their son ; T.1.H. 
the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Michel ; H.I.H. the Grand 
Duchess Helena; T.L.H. the Grand Duchess Mary, daughter 
of their Majesties, and Olga, daughter of the Grand Duke 
Constantine ; H.I,H, the Grand Duchess Mary, Dowager Duchess 
of Leuchtenberg ; H.I.H. the Grand Duchess Catherine, daughter 
of the Grand Duchess Helena, and H.H. Duke George of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; T.I.H. Princess Nicolas and George Ro- 
manovsky, the Duke of Leuchtenberg, and Duchess Eugenie 
of Leuchtenberg; H.H. Prince Alexander of Hesse, H I.H. Prince 
Peter of Oldenburg and Prince Nicolas, his son; T.H. Prince 
Herman de Saxe-Weimar and Prince Albert of Saxe-Altenburg, 
Dukes of Saxony. Then followed the ladies of honour, among 
whom were Princesses Walkouski, Olga, Orlow, Wassittchikow, 
Tchernitchew, Woronsow, <A. Gortchacow, Dolgoroukow, «c. ; 
Countess Strogonow, Baranow, Levachew, Kleinmichel, the Maids 
of Honour, the Great Mistress of the Household of the Queen of 
Denmark ; Princess Kourakine, Mistress of the Household of the 
august bride; Countess Kouchlew, &c. 

‘he Empress of Russia wore over the national costume a mantle 
of crimson velvet, lined with ermine, the train of which was borne 
by the Marshal of the Court, Count Pouckini, and four Chamberlains, 
Her brow was encircled with a splendid tiara of diamonds, 

Her Imperial Highness (Princess Dagmar) wore a dress of white 
lace au point d’Alencon and a mantle of crimson velvet lined with 
ermine, the train of which was borne by M. Skariatine, Master of 
the Household of the Czarewitch, assisted by four Chamberlains. 
The beauty of her features, the grace of her figure, enhanced yet 
more by her mien, majestic and captivatingly modest, raised the 
greatest admiration, F 

Those taking part in the ceremony having been conducted to their 
seats, the Metropolitan began the “ Office of the Matrimonial Coro- 
nation,” in the Sclavonic or old Russian language. 

At the close of the ceremonial the bridegroom and the bride 
returned to their places, The Prince of Wales went to offer to them 
his felicitations, The Prince of Wales was followed by the Crown 
Princes of Prussia and Denmark and all the members of the Imperial 
family and other foreign Princes, who complimented, one by one, the 
august bride and bridegroom. Meantime a “Te Deum” was sung 
by the clergy, and to the thanksgivings offered to the Most High the 
guns of the fortress mingled their thundering voice 101 times. 

After having received the felicitations from the members of the 
Holy Synod and of the Court clergy, their Imperial Majesties and 
the august new married couple leit the chapel in the same order 

had entered it. 

The Se banquet and ball followed. Before the end of the 
ball H.I.H. the Grand Dake and Grand Duchess Constantine left 
the Winter Palace for the Annitchkow Palace, presented by the 
Emperor to the Czarewitch and his august bride. Soon after their 
Majesties, the Czarewitch and the now Grand Duchess Mary 
Feodorowna, with the other members of the Imperial family andthe 
Royal visitors, went in gala to the future palatial residence of the 
Czarewitch and his august wife. The Emperor and the Empress 
and the new-married couple, on alighting from their carriage, went 
to the upper apartments of the palace, where they were received by 
H.LH. the Grand Dake and Duchess Constantine, who presented to 
them the holy image and the bread and salt. 


THE CZAREWITCH AND’ PRINCESS DAGMAR. 

Or the young man who, if he lives, is destined one day to succced 
to the throne of the Czars, and who was united, on the 9th inst., to 
the beautiful young Danish Princess, once known by the name of 
Dagmar, but who in future will be styled “ Mdme, the Grand 
Duchess Maria Feodorowna,’ the world as yet knows very little. 
“ His Imperial Highnees Monseigneur the Czarewitch, the Hereditary 
Grand Duke Alexander: Alexandrowitch,” was born on March 10 
(Feb. 26, old style), 1845, and is consequently upwards of twenty- 
one years of age. He is the second son of the reigning Emperor, his 
elder brother, who was betrothed to Princess Dagmar, having died 
at Nice last year. The youthful Czarewitch has, of course, no 
reputation beyond his native country, all that is known of him as a 
public character being that he is chief of a regiment of dragoons. 

Princess Dagmar, late of Denmark, now converted, as above 
stated, into the Grand Duchess Maria Feodorowna of Russia, is the 
second daughter of the King of Denmark and the sister of the 


Princess of Wales, She was born on the 26th of November, 1847, 
and has thus nearly completed her nineteenth year. Though so 
oung, the Princess has already known acute sorrow, She was to 


ave occupied the same position towards the late Czarewitch, 
Nicholas- androwitch, that she now does toe his younger brother. 
The ceremony of betrothal had taken place, and the time for the 
marriage was all but fixed, when death claimed the expectant 
bridegroom, and Princees Dagmar was thus placed for a time in the 
position of a widow without ever having been a wife, It is to be hoped 
that the union effected on the 9th inst. will compensate her for the 
grief and bereavement which she previously experienced. In 
reference to the death of the late Czarewitch, a correspondent at 
St. Petersburg, after detailing the ceremonial to be observed on the 
occasion of the Imperial nuptials, says :— 

“After all this reci of titles, Court ceremonials, cos- 
tumes, and chamberlain’s regulations, it is refreshing, I think, to 
come on anything which reminds us that czars, grand dukes, and 
imperial highnesses are subject to the same joys and sorrows as 
ordinary humanity, To-day, in my wanderings about the city, | 
entered the garrison church, as it is called, where the members of 
the house of Romanoff are interred, I was shown the tomb of the 
great Peter, of the Empress Oatherine, of the Czar Nicholas, to 
which, no doubt, any number of historical recollections ought to 
attach themselves. But, I own, the one which interested me most 
was the last and latest in that pons of tombs, underneath which 
there lay the body of the poor who died at Nice, who was, had 
Fate so willed it, to have been Czar of All the Russias, the hero of 
the coming festival, the husbard of the Danish Princess, On his 
tomb there iay a plain black chaplet, newly placed amidst the many 
with which the grave was decorated, It had been placed there, the 
other day (so the sexton told me), by the lady who was some time 
Princesa Dagmar and is now the orthodox Grand Dachess Maria 
Feodorowna.” 

A story told of her Imperial Highness is to the effect that, on the 
day of her confirmation at St. Petersburg, the Princess, in passing 
along one of the salons of the Winter Palace, led oy the Grand Duke 
Alexander, her fature husband, found herself at once in the 
presence of the portrait of the Prince to whom she was first betrothed, 
and she could not refrain from weeping. “ You are right,” said the 
Grand Duke Alexander, “for he loved you dearly. We will weep for 
him together, and we will often talk of him.” 


THE GIRAFFES AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

We mentioned in our last week’s Number that two of the 
fine stud of giraffes in the Royal Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park, had been burned to death in a fire which occurred in their 
stable. On thia subject Mr, Frank Buckland writes to a con- 


temporary :— 
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ying out, ‘ The girall 
is on fire!’ Thompson and the other keepers 
were not long in arriving at the spot. Dr. Murie, 
the anatomical prosector of the society, happened 
to be in the office; he immediately ran with the 
keepers to the giraffe-house. He found it filled with 
a volume of smoke so dense that it was impossible 
to see anything, The two keepers, having arrived 
a minute or two before Dr. Murie, had opened the 
windows, which he most judiciously ordered to 
be immediately closed to prevent the draught. 
They then proceeded to throw water en the burning 
straw, and, going into the stable in the most lucky 
manner, along with Scott, the eat tear, 
trampled out the flames as well as they could. As 
the smoke cleared off a little they found the two 
giraffes, mother and child, stretched on the ground 
motionless. They hauled them out as quickly as 
possible into the yard; but alas ! found them pulse- 
less and not breathing. They then re-entered the 
stable and quenched the fire. Theother two giraffes 
would most probably have fallen victims to the fire 
had not the doors of their stable been wisely 
thrown open and the animals turned into the yard 
immediately the fire was discovered. They were, 
when first discovered, breathing badly and stooping 
their heads, but otherwise they were not seriously 
affected. The larger one of the two has caught a 
bad cold, of which we trust, however, it will soon 
get better. The origin of the fire is a matter of 
mystery. It was confined to the eastward of the 
three compartments of the giraffe-house. The 
straw, from some unknown cause, became lighted, 
and the flames must shortly have spread over the 
floor of the stable, It is supposed that a match 
must, in some way, have got mixed with the litter, 
and that one of the animals in walking about trod 
upon it and set it on fire. The walls are blistered 
about 6 ft. or 8 ft. high, and it is a mercy that it 
did not extend further. By the kindness of Dr. 
Murie I have been enabled to examine the two 
vietims of this sad accident. It is very painful to 
see these two beautiful creatures, but jately in the 
highest health and vigour, now motionless and in- 
animate, The measurements of the giraffes are 
as follow :—From nose to tip of tail, large animal, 
12ft.; small, 4ft. 9}in.; from top o head to 
hoof, large animal, 12 ft, 5in. ; small, 6ft. 1lin. 
length of mane, large animal, 5 ft, 2in.; small, 
2ft. 1in,; head, large animal, 2 ft. 2 in. ; small, 
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1 ft. 3 in.; foot to shoulder, large animal, Ste F 


small, 4 ft. 10}in,; horn, large animal, 6 in.: 
small, 3} in.; car, large animal, lLin.; small’ 
8in. ; tail, with hair, large animal, 5 ft, 2 in; small, 
1ft. Gin. The poor animals are much scorched 
about the belly and legs, and the left hind eae 
of the smaller one is quite loose from the effec:s a 
the fire. The immediate cause of death was suffo 
cation from the smoke, combined with the sh + 
from the intense heat of the burning straw ar 
understand the animals are heavily insured ‘b 

this will not replace the noble-looking ee 
giraffe and her preity little young one.” ai 


CENERAL COUNT CIULAY. 

How rapidly men who once filled a promi 
part in the world’s eye pass away item waiea: 
brance ! Count Giulay, who commandei t} ; 
Austrian army in Italy during the memorat te 
year 1859, who was deemed worthy to be matched 
against Napoleon JIL, King Victor Emmanuel 
and all their lieutenants, has just died; and 
g0 little notice has been taken of the event tl ee 
we cannot find even an obituary notice of hia 
in any of the public journals. So much tee 
fame and the favour of princes! Count Ginlay 
was not an Austrian by birth—that is, he w az 
not a German—but drew his extraction, we 
believe, from Hungarian parentage. He had howe 
ever, joined the Austrian army, saw some ‘active 
service in his youth, and, having risen to the sar 
of General, was in command of the troops in Ital 
when war was declared between Austria on ae 
side, and France and Italy on the other. In that 
position it fell to General Giulay’s lot to be defeated 
by the Italians at Palestro and by the French at 

agenta. His conduct of the campaign was 
severely censured, and, after the last-named disaster 
he was superseded by General Baron Hess, acting 
as the immediate adlatus. of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, The change of commanders, how- 
ever, did not reverse the fortune of the 
Defeat attended the arms of Austria at Solferino, a: 
it had done at Magenta; and the peace of Villa- 
franca followed, by which Lombady was ceded b 
the Kaiser, From that time till his death, Baad 
Giulay was never heard of in public. He has now 
passed away as one remembered not. But he is not 
alone in that ignoble fate. Baron Hess, too, has 
been nameless since Solferino ; and Benedek, once a 
foremost name in Austria, is likely to be extin- 
guished by Sadowa. If nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, nothing is so unfortunate as misfortune— at 
least in the Austrian military world, 
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THE HANGERS of the next Exhibition of the Royal Academy will pe 


fear. It was announced, too, some time ago that the Emperor 
of the French had undertaken—always in virtue of the much 
abused, and also much neglected, “ principle of nationalities — 
to see that the Danes got back the purely Danish portion of 
Four Stamps should be sent for Single Coptes. the territory taken from them by the war of 1864. If this 
Ofice : 2, Catherine-strest, Strand, W.0, should turn out to be the case, the fact would afford abundant 
a0 a eo | matter for reflection. 
a> i & However, King Christian is to get his own again—or, at 
= oS 
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Ay : z b, a) least, a portion of it. More than that, he has serious thoughts 
— 7 ing i attacks ; and, like all other 
—<—<———— oe GE - of defending it against all future ; . 
| bhstf STR AY ) Monarchs, great and small, is preparing to remodel his army 
| { v6 @ 5 <) | AX, q ¥ bs 
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and to provide his troops with the now indispensable breech- 
loaders, Some of our contemporaries, in noticing this fact, 
have questioned the advisibility of King Christian keeping 
up anarmy at all, This, however. is absurd. A second-class 
Power, known to possess a highly-efficient army, is almost on 
a level with a first-class Power. So a third-class may rank 
THE marriage of Princess Dagmar to the Czarewiteh | little below a second-class Power if all its resources are avail- 
is an interesting incident enough, but can scarcely be construed | able, at the shortest notice, for attack or defence, But a 
into a political event. If it meant anything at all, it could | State which, because it happens to have a population of only 
only signify friendship and alliance between Denmark and | a few millions, resolves beforehand not to take part in ad 
Russia, which would, perhaps, be very dangerous for Denmark. | wars that may arise may be looked upon as already doome 
This brave but unfortunate little kingdom seems to exiat only | todisappear. Denmark, with a well-trained, well-armed body 
by sufferance, With Prussia on one side and Russia on the | of troops, could make her weight felt in an alliance, as many 
other, it is in the position of an earthen pot between | a small Statehas done, And the more valuable she can make 
two iron ones; and, whether it attempts to check | her friendship, the more likely she is to obtain friends, 
the advance of its neighbours or resolves to sail| The Power which ought to be a model to all other small 
down the stream with no matter which of the two, its | Powers is, or was, Piedmont, How Piedmont, after showing 
ultimate fate can scarcely be considered doubtful. The | what her soldiers could do in the Crimes, side by side with 
Czarewitch marries Princess Dagmar simply that he may | those of France and England, acquired Lombardy through the 
have a wife, and because the lady in question fulfils all | military assiatance of France, and Naples through the diplo- 
the conditions deemed indispensable in the case of a Princess | matic and (to some extent) naval assistance of England ; 
who, as far as human probabilities go, will one day be called | and how, after seven years’ waiting, the newly-formed king- 
upon to ascend the Russian throne, The bride of the | dom of Italy gained Venice through the co-operation of 
Imperial heir must be of Royal race and the member of a| Prussia—-will certainly form one of the most interesting 
reigning family ; and, as she must be prepared to adopt the | chapters in the history of the second half of the nineteenth 
religion of her husband and of the country over which he is | century. But the chapter will not be complete until Rome 
one day to reign, it is essential that she be a Protestant, for it | also becomes Italian ; and that this change will be brought 
is a fact that Catholic Princesses will not abandon the faith in | about before long is becoming more probable every day. 
which they have been brought up. Some day, perhaps, the ———————— 


Russian Imperial family will be able to look for brides to the ; 
i tl 
Royal family of Greece ; but at present their only nurseries en ST ) id hoa noe hie poabellonesy roma y's January 
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are the Protestant reigning families of Western Europe. Of | next, for admission to the Regiment of Royal 
course, everyone wishes newly-married people that happiness Royal Engineers. 
: . . PARLIAMENT has been further prorogued to Jan. 15. 
which they do not always find; and there is no reason for! orp CLARENDON, whose health tppears 2 be much restored, has 
i Mari: arrived at Rome, and is to have an audience Pope, 
wupponns - spe sg all abn gprangenaie COLONEL BLPRINSTORE DALRYMPLE, late of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
she is now called, will not be as happy with the — becomes Major-General on the establishment, in consequence of the death 
Czarewitch as she might have been with his elder brother, C. Warren. ; 
to whom she was formerly engaged, and who died, under — OPERA-HOUSE is to be erected by Mr. Mapleson in Leicester 
such unhappy circumstances, two years ago, at Nice, What-| Tau LrgvrENANt’s NAVAL PENSION of £50 9 year, vacant by the 
ever troubles may be in store for the ruler of the vast eee awarded to Commander Richard 
Russian Empire, which is constantly increasing in size, and .- SLIDELL, the representative of the Southern Confederacy at Paris, 
F ae z nt y: 
which, from certain indications, would lee aqpespabed be ad BisHop MONRAD, formerly Minister President at Copenhagen, has suf- 
vancing towards something like decomposition, they wil! not, | fered such severe losses, in consequence of the failure of an English banking- 
it may confidently be expected, be troubles of a domestic ee ee a ee ee a eS 
nature. Russia has political brides, married against their will | auxisreRs oF RELIGION are allowed to travel at half price on the Boston 
~ i ated and Worcester Railway, in the United States. 
and eager for an opportunity to escape from the hated yoke, | "he tn op Sk WILLIAM PARKER, BART., G.C.B,, the senior 
who will never leave their lord very long at peace; and a | Admiral of the Fleet, and first and principal Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, 
Russian Sovereign, in the midst of the public cares that must | | atau as having taken place, on Monday last, at the age of eighty- 
at times weigh so heavily upon him, ought to be more than | tar NUMBER or LUNATICS in Belgium has increased from 8841, in 1852, 
i i i to 5434, in 1866, 
ordinastiy eoniaie oe Saedeps bres P LORD DE TABLEY’S Ribchester estates have been purchased by Mr. 
King Christian has been more fortunate as a family man | Henry Ward, cotton-spinner, of Blackburn, for £140,000, 
than as a ruler, A minor Sovereign, who has succeeded in | Tu LonpoN Court OF COMMON COUNCIL have resolved to promote 8 
icipal franchise in the City on all malified to 
placing one of his sons on the throne of Greece—shifty as | ls taieuaien deen Se © 
the foundations of that throne may be—who has married his | Dz. MARY E. WALKER, now on a visit here from the United States of 
: A aded by her friends to deli lecture, which will 
eldest daughter to the heir to the crown of England, and his Laer at Bt. James's Hall, on Tuesday, the 30th lust. — 
second daughter to the heir to the crown of Russia, may be | | Mr. B. E. SPENCE, of Rome, sculptor of “The Finding of Moses,” 
. ni .” “ The Shepherd Boy,” statues which will be bered 
said to have provided well for his children, Recently, too, he | 44’tne Internationa Exhibition, —_ nano eter penelilt edie, Ged of 
has had a small piece of good iuck in his capacity of Monarch, | Leghorn on the 28th ul 
7 P . , M.P. for Birkenhi has forwarded b t, 
On assembling his Parliament, a few days Ago, he was able to qutinean aan lan ane quent peor Be establishment bP ore wed 
make known the fact that the magnanimous Bismarck, through | ero pone! heeyhen the interest of which is to be applied 
his mouthpiece the King of Prussia, has promised the restora- | qysp sce STEAM SILLP CERES, from London n to Dabiin ‘tes totaly 
; : ee Soprn Hes 
tion to Denmark of the purely Danish districts of Northern po 1 a ce sont, aaa Le - my ok = 
Schleswig. Optimist friends say that this will give Denmark | some of the crew and many passengers were lost, a 
a stronger, because narrower, frontier than she possessed | | MRS. STANTON, the wae semis he Onn in New York, is the 
three years ago, and that, considering Holstein was reaily a | oe Sine br 4 State, , 
German country, Denmark will, after all, not have lost 
so very much, Disguise it, however, as we may, what 


of B, Stanton, Haq., an 
eminent of the same : , 


THE TOWN COUNCIL OF CALNE have resolved “ by an overwhelming 
majority,” to abandon their annual banquet rather than ask Mr. as 
is customary, to be their Some councillors thought it unsafe, on Mr, 


she lost was all Holstein and all Schleswig, It will be | Lowe's account, that he appear in 
some consolation, no doubt, to the Danes to get back the wn te Genoa eye a by staan taioel’ lah tigi teal, 


and . 
without the use of an atom of coal. 


Dee, ee) ee Tue LIMERICK FLAX COMPANY'S EXTENSIVE MILLS have been de- 
discovered before the 


fortune for the country is that it has been shown to be at the 
mercy of its neighbours, and that practically no great Power | 
cares what any other great Power does to it or takes from it, 
provided only that its own immediate interests are not affected 


h the flames were 


PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, Sir Samuel Canning, and Sir 


‘ames Anderson were dubbed Knights by her Maj the Queen at a 
thereby. Privy Council held at Windsoron Saturday last. Mr. Atwood Glass 
It would be interesting to know for what particular reason | yr#s Pi cope th gag attending through illness, and he will be created a 


these Danish districts are tobe given back by the greatannexer | THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES, according 
to the Census of 1860, was 31,443,321. According toa census taken of seven 


of his neighbour's territory to their legitimate ruler, The | {0 the Consus of 100), ratson’ liad increased 134° per cent, and at that rate 
reason proclaimed te the world will no doubt be that the _ the population at the present time is 35,500,000, 

portion of Schleswig about to be restored, being inhabited by | (THE REV. W. SELWYN, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
a purely Danish population, Prussia does not feel herself | was riding out with Mrs. Selwyn and some other members of his family, 
justified by the “ principle of nationality” in retaining it. But | 


when he was thrown from his horse. He was taken up perfectly insensible, 
this explanation, considering that Prussia has no objection to | 


but is slowly recovering. 

| MR. GrorGE A. yore ed —_— Carolina, the Confederate Secre- 
retaining two or three million Polish subjects, and that she not | ate rae pencenen ty te a Wik have bis 
only retains them, but makes constant efforts to Germanise Sesean 


| Dix; General Howard, tbe head oh Fa Bureau ; and General 
them, can scarcely be accepted. Nor is it conceivable that ri apt — 


Prussia can have feared the probable discontent of the few | bedside 
hundred thousand Danes who are now to pass from beneath see me.” That to m arr cad 
her rule to become once more Danes in a political sense, | *¢¢ sgain; but the man who lay upon it was 

MR. Pi ¥ has attended the “ 
Perhaps she wishes to conciliate the Powers who opposed the | poay Sn baka oak aun eal Oe eae, as 
invasion of Denmark by making a slight concession now that _ latest gifts have beer. 150,000 dols, each to Harvard and Yale Colleges, and 
it can no longer be said that the concession is extorted by endowment of that institute 1,000,000 dois, 


dols. to the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, making the entire 


which, at 3 per cent, w 


Messrs. J. F. Lewis, S. Hart, and G. Richmond. 

RESEARCHES in the neighbourhood of the camp at Chilons have led to 
the discovery of Gaulish and Gallo-Roman burials, to the extent of 1500 
bodies, with all the objects of art which oan accompany those corpses, 
The purely Gaulish bodies are buried on heights near a watercourse ; tho 
Gallo-Roman in the plain, without any particular arrangement, 

LARGE QUANTITIES OF SNOW have fallen at Tver (about a hund, 
miles wo of Moscow). The cold continues, and sledging is expected 1c 
be soon commenced. her ee 

THE LATE FIRE AT QUEBEC is ave mated in a drinking. 
saloon, where some men, uarrelling over a card-table, upset a lamp, as 
the oil, running over the floor, set fire to the — i" 

A TREMENDOUS HURRICANE broke over Nassau and the Bahamas 
Oct. 9. The gale spread over some 100 or 180 miles, blowing her Majesty's 
ship Nimble ashore, Lee or driving to sea some hundreds of mer. 
chantmen, unroofing most of the town, and driving the sea over the settle. 
ments, The wells in the plains have been filled with salt water, and an 
immense amount of damage has been done to other property. The speed of 
the gale is estimated by Commander A. J. Chatfield, of the Nimble, at from 
fifteen to twenty miles an hour, 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


Mr. BRIGHT, amongst other wonderful things which he has done, 
has lately raised a man from the dead—to wis, Hecdanak Carl Baron 
von Stein, Stein in his day was a great statesman, and has left a 
hay mark upon Prussian institutions than any man that has lived 
in that country. He was never extensively known in England, and 
until Mr. Bright mentioned him at Dublin not one in ten thousand 
Englishmen had even heard of him. Even in Printing House-square, 
where it is thought by the multitude everything is known, this great 
statesman seems to have been but dimly remembered. So that when 
the iding deity saw Stein's name in Bright's speech, said deity 
had to take down his Biographical Dictionary and post himself up, 
like any mere m One can fancy it, and his deityship’s reflec. 
tions as he hurriedly read the columns of “ Knight's Biography ” or 
the “ Biographie Universelle.” ‘Stein! oh, ah !—a Prussian states. 
man, And now let us see what he did with the land question, Ah! 
here it is. He abolished villenage. Well, there’s not much in 
that: we did that centuries ago. But stop—I see what Bright 
alluded to. He compelled the nobles to pay land tax, and he con- 
verted serf tenure into rent tenure. But what of that? We have 
done the same ages ” And then he shut the book, and then he 
proceeded to handle his thunder—vw/go, to write his legal article ; or, 
what is more probable, ordered one of the dit minores to do it. And, 
mind you, if this were a mere common mortal, the mistake which 
he made would not be wonderful; for information about Baron 
von Stein is not Ma — none Bay ng common em Our 
English bi ies, cyclopeedi Cc, give us but a dim 
tongs of pgp and a still cloudier description of what he 
did, And even in an article in the Edinburgh Review, published 
in 1825, in which the writer professes to give an account of Stein 
and his famous system, there is nothing definite. The Stein system 
is praised highly ; but, as the old proverb says, “ An ounce of pudding 
is worth a pound of praise.” But in Printing House-square, where 
light is supposed to dwell, and no darkness at all, Stein and what he 
did ought to be known as well as Peel and Cobden and the repeal 
of the corn laws. However, be that as it may, it is clear that 
Stein and his grand system were but little known in that region ; 
and, as I have said, but little known in this country, But now 
Bright has exhumed this man we shall soon know all that can be 
known of this great reformer and his reforms, We already know 
more than we did ; for Mr. Mathew Arnold has pointed his telescope 
at him, and resolved what appeared to most of us a mere nebulosity 
into a wonderful et in the European hemisphere; and when 
to be discussed, as it wili be, at 

y, Baron Von Stein will often be quoted, 1, of 
to explain his system; but, though I 

what he did, I may pagel in his own words, 


system in 1807 or 
1808, Prussia then had, 
her territory, and was little more than a tributary of France; and 


which I add my emphatic “ Hear, pass on. 
aay and with no audible titter at the 


debentures into the hands of the Government ; guarantee a dividend 
thereon ; and, by some most wonderful alchemy, not explained, 
extract out of thi — wn Fea £120,000,000 profit, to be 
devoted to pa: off the National Debt. Now, in the first place, 
ad nad eve om az — stock of the einer 

i amounts to £120,000,000, But, supposing it does, tell us, 
Mr. Dunderhead, how, by manipulating the interest of this sum, 
amount to only £3,600,000, the sum of 
£120,000,000 can be got in forty years. It is possible that some- 
thing may be done to relieve the Irish railways— possible, indeed, 
that the Government may help the insolvent English railways; for 
i t railway, once made, must somehow be kept open. But, 
upon it, Government will be very cautious if it should 
have to meddle with this doubtful and exceedingly difficult subject. 
There is, however, one thing I believe certain—viz., that the Govern- 
ment will propose a measure of compulsory registration of all rail- 
way securities; and it is time that this should be done. Why, 
indeed, should not all securities be registered ? 

The impression that the Government will propose a reform bill is 
very general. Some of our political quidnuncs pretend to know the 
nature of the bill, but they will not speak out on the subject, When 
pressed, they put on a mysterious look ; they could if they would, 
but they must not; but they do not hesitate to say that, “ when it 
comes to be known, it will astonish you not a little.” There are, 
though, some few who still adhere to their belief that there will be 
no reform bill at present. A Commission of Inquiry is a favourite 
notion with some of our politicians. But, certainly, the great 
majority of the Loungers in the Pall-mall region believe that a 
reform bill is to be laid on the table; and at all the public 
offices it is considered as certain. It is wonderful that the 
secret sheuid be so well kept. The Cabinet Ministers certainly 
know it, and there are fifteen of them; and there must 
be many more besides who know if there is to be a bill, 
for a reform bill cannot be manufactured without large in- 
formation gleaned from many sources, and wherever the gleaner 
gs suspicion almost amounting to a certainty will arise. 

should say, now, that Mr. Baxter, of the firm of Baxter, Rose, 
Norton, and Co,, is in possession of the secret, for his firm will have 
to draw the bill, They drew the last Conservative bill, and will, no 
doubt, draw this if there is to be éne. I have said that much 
information must be mg | but A can’t trace the footsteps a 

w Office is the grand gleaning field, but I do 

believe that gleaners have been there. If they fave, they came 

and went enveloped in a coat of darkness, Last year at this time 

we did not know the nature and the results of the information which 

the Poor-Law authorities were collecting, but we knew that they 
were hard at work with special reference to Gladstone's bill. 

But, whether the Government propose a reform bill or not, it is 
quite certain that they mean to propose extensive di mental 
reforms, The Foreign Office is to be overhauled. Sir John Pakington 
will have a little scheme for the better administration of his depart- 
ment, Nothing great, one would ~~ and even hope, for is it 
not written parvum parva decent ? Will General Peel attack the 
evils of the War Office, or that augean stable of jobbery the Horse 
Guards? Perhaps, though, the latter task is “aboon his might,” 
requiring the authority and power of the head of the eyo] 


with the united Cabinet at his back, I s though, that he 
not attempt it. The Hercules to perform bour I am afraid is 
not yet born. Mr. Gathorne y is busy at the Poor-Law Board, 


and there is much that ought to be done there; 


bat it is 
to be feared that Mr, Gathorne Hardy is not the man to grapple 


with and slay the dragons in the way of reform in that quarter. 
By-the-way, it is whispered that the Covenant have upon the 
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anvil a grand scheme for the better management of the metropolis. 
Tf so, let us hope that John Stuart Mill's scheme is the basis of this 
reform, for they will not get a better. 

A correspondent, in a chaffing way, tells me that Mr. Dowdeswell, 
who I said in my last was likely to be Solicitor-General, is not a 
barrister; and said correspondent is right. Smoking a cigar ata 
haunt which you know well, I was told by two members of the Bar 
that Mr. Dowdeswell had been called to the Bar, and was very 
likely to get office ; whereupon, without looking at Dodd, I hurriedly 
wrote the paragraph which contains the blunder. And now, who 
will be Solicitor-General I cannot imagine. Rumour points to Mr. 
Karslake ; but Mr. Karslake is not in Parliament, and it is not by 
any means certain that he will succeed at Colchester, for the repre- 
sentation of which place he is a candidate, At the last election Mr. 
Gurden Rebow, the Liberal, was at the head of the poll by fifty: one. 
And, if the Liberals should determine to fight, they may wrench an- 
other seat from the Conservatives. This struggle for Mr, Taverner 
Miller's seat cannot come off before the meeting of Parliament, 

Mention has been made more than once in these pages of the 
Albert Press, Mortimer House, at which institution an effort is 
being made to find employment for women as illuminators and 
decorative artists, This is so legitimate and fitting an employment 
for female talent, and one that requires so specially those eminent 
feminine graces, patience and good taste, that the scheme deserves 
encouragement ; and I am therefore glad to see that the Princess of 
Wales has ordered a set of the crimson-lake etchings, from the 
designs for “The Idylls of the King,” executed by Messrs. Fuller’s 
female pupils. I hope this will create a demand in fashionable 
society for these really excellent outlines, and so increase work for 
the industrious ladies of the Albert Press, Fashion, when it pro- 
motes such good ends as this, becomes almost a virtue. 

It is with very deep regret that I record the death, from con- 
sumption, of one of our most promising young draughtamen—Paul 
Gray. Few artists have so rapidly achieved fame ; few have had as 
brilliant a career so early closed. The first thing which brought 
him into public notice was a series of illustrations to “ Hereward,” 
in Good Words, His charming picture “A Flirt,” in the October 
London Society, and his illustration in the last Argosy shew how 
ren his style was mang He has also until last week, I 
believe, drawn the cartoons in since the commencement of the 
new series, ‘These he continued to work at until failing health com- 
pelled him to lay aside his pencil, his latest work of all _— a 
drawing for “The Savage Club Papers,” about to be published for 
the benefit of the widow of a friend and brother-artist. He has 
endeared himself to a large circle of friends in the literary and 
artistic world not only by the charm of genius, but by the grace of 
a cultured mind, and the still stronger tie of a lovable, considerate, 
and kindly disposition. Could the affection of friends have pre- 
served him, his life would have been as long as it has been short—he 
is but twenty-three ! 

Mr. Walter Roland, photographer, has executed at his “ Alexandra 
Studio” a new class of ery eH in respect of external setting, 
which he calls ‘The Golden Series.” In theee portraits the pho- 
tograph is surrounded by a golden background, which has a very 
pleasing effect, and helps to throw the likeness out into greater 

rominence, The series embraces a number of theatrical celebrities, 
including Mrs. Stirling, Miss Augusta Thompson, Miss Caroline 
Hill, Miss Neilson, Mr. H. Marston, Mr. H. Neville, &c. Of 
dramatic authors, I may mention Mr. H. Craven, Mr. Watts 
Phillips, Mr. 8. Cheltnam, and others, The whole series is very 
pretty and highly interesting, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

The last number of the Contemporary is not lively, but it is solid 
and quite readable, even by lovers of excitement. “ Ritualism and 
the Ecciesiastical Law ” has all the interest which naturally attaches 
to a topie of the day; and the article on “ Athletes” is the best I 
have seen among the many articles which have been devoted to this 
subject within the last month. The “sensation” article of the 
number is on “Christian Inscriptions in Gaul,” which has an 
intense interest of itsown, “ “aEach ylus as a Religious Teacher” is, 
of course, good, for Mr. Brooke Westcott signs it ; but it seems to 
me fanciful in its ascriptions. I am too much of a Radical to 
admire the “ex-M.P.” on the franchise. The writer ap to think 
that our chief duty is to forecast the consequences of an extension 
of it. But I think, Sir, our only business is to do justice, and 
leave the consequences to the Being who can both forecast and 
control them. 

Once a Week may really be said to take the lead among the 
“Jight” monthlies, Its illustrations are excellent ; its matter, while 
never dull, is rarely trivial ; and you never fail of finding in its pages 
information of a kind you do not meet elsewhere. It is a magazine 
which does great honour to the spirit, industry, and good taste of the 
editor, 

I have received the first number of Mr. Shirley Brooks's Sooner or 
Later, but have not yet read it attentively. Mr. Brooks, however, 
is a gentlemen who, like Mr, Trollope, can hit the happy mean be- 
tween being gay and being “fast ;” and, as I have always found 
him interesting, I can trust him to be interesting again. 

By accident, design, or somehow, the August number of 
Aunt Judy's Magazine reaches me only now. It is chiefly 
remarkable for a very beautiful child-poem, “A Child to a Rose,” 
which is dedicated to Cecilia Tennyson, and accompanied with a 
charming woodcut, This poem is by Miss Smedley, and is almost 
perfect of ita kind, The exquisitely gifted lady who writes this 
true child-poem will forgive me, I hope, if I say it is too long; it 
is not rapid and compressed enough; some day the author will 
strike out the last verse, and the first verse wants remodelling. Have 
I ever before mentioned the music that is given in this lovely little 
magazine? It is very good indeed. The Lullaby in the present 
number is particularly charming. a 

I have before me number two of Vagrant Leaves, which is the 
monthly organ of the “ Vagrants”—a club, as I gather, composed 
of men who write, men who play and sing, and men who jest. The 
letterpress and the “illustrations” are full of the humorous sportive- 
ness of high animal spirits ; and the former has the great merit of 
being free from any taint of ill-nature, 


I have teceived a copy of a small brochure entitled “ A Popular 
Description of the Small Induction Coil, with a Variety of very 
Beautiful and Instructive Experiments,” which I commend to the 
attention of your readers, The “small induction coil” is a scientific 
toy, for which it is claimed that “none t us with 
such facilities for performin, m. variety of brilliant and 
interesting experiments. The described for working it 
is of novel form, and free from the obj dant on most 


atten 
batteries. There is no unpleasant smell from it when in action ; with 
ordinary care it is not liable to derangement, and may be kept 
always ready for use. The experiments, most of which require a 
dark room for exhibition, are very simple, and may be reproduced 
with ease even by a person wholly unacquainted with electricity. 
Their brilliancy will, of course, depend on the size of the coil used ; 
but they are all such as can be performed with the smailest size.” 
This is the season when the almanacks make their ap ce, 
and, accordingly, I have several before me. The “ Fun anac,” 
which was published some days ago, is of much the character which 
has distingushed previous issues from the same quarter. There are 
plenty of clever comic cuts, and of smart, witty sayings ; and, alto- 
ether, a very satisfactory twopennyworth is offered.—* Thorley’s 
fiiustrated Farmers’ Almanac” is mainly a vehicle for advertising 
his “ food for cattle,” and therefore claims no special notice at my 
hands.—Of a different character is Mr. Glenny’s “ Garden anac 
and Florist’s Director,” of which that for 1867 makes the thirtieth 
issue, This little shilling volume constitutes a really perfect and 
valuable manual for the amateur pier and florist, who, provided 
with it, need have no difficulty in being guided as to what to do 
and how to do it at all seasons of the year.—Of a different 
nature, again, and showing that wit and humour are not 
confined to cockneydom, aa some of our young metro- 
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politan scribblers are apt to suppose, is a publication 
which emanates from Leeds, and is thus entitled, ‘Tommy 
Toddles’s Comic Almenac, for all t’ fowks it warld an’ raynd 
abaght ; Happen Witty, Happen Hitty, concarnin’ ivverything and 
ivverybody ; crammed wi’ stuff to mak yuh laugh an’ du yuh goid, 
an’ le-ave yuh wi’ more sense ‘an it fun yuh, Ail t’ lot be Tommy 
Toddles, Ees-quear, Braan-munger, Skyosopher, Weatherologer, 
Fearful Larn’d, an’ Yorkshire.” ‘There; that’s a titlepage for you. 
Tommy promises much, and certainly performs a good deal, as ail 
may find who will take the trouble to master the Yorkshire pro- 
vincialisms in which his good things are wrapped up. ‘hat, how- 
ever, I must confess, is a difficult task for a south-of-Engiand eye 
to accomplish, and to repeat them a still more difficult feat for 
a London tongue to perform, Tommy finds his market, however, I 
make no doubt. 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER 

A pleasant two-act comedy, called “ Neighbours,” by Mr. John 
Oxenford, has been produced at the Srranp, Mr. Oxenford 
admits thet the idea upon which it is founded is taken from an 
Italian comedy by Goldoni ; but the development of the idea differs 
considerably in the two comedies. There is very little originality 
and very little complication in Mr. Oxenford’s plot ; but the dialogue 
is lively, and his dramatis persons, although of a well-worn type, 
are pleasantly 4 ny by the actors intrusted with their repre- 
sentation. Mr, Ebenezer Block (Mr. Parselle) has an only daughter, 
Marian (Miss Ada Swanborough), who has secretly encouraged the 
attentions of a young artist, Frederick Mastick (Mr, Gaston Murray). 
Mr. Block, who is under the impression that Mastick loves Angelina 
(Miss Hughes), the age ceoad of his neighbour, Mr, Benjamin Bunn 
(Mr. H. ©. er), determines to promote Mastick’s interests 
with that young lady, and even goes so far as to propose to 
her father for her, in Mastick’s name. Bunn, who is a wealthy 
tradesman, scornfully rejects Mr. Block's proposal; and Block, in a 
great rage at Bunn’s behaviour on the occasion, counsels Mastick to 
run away with Angelina, Mastick, afraid to tell Mr. Block that it 
is Marian, his daughter, and not Angelina, whom he loves, pretends 
that lack of funds prevents him from acting upon Block’a advice. 
Block is wealthy, and, in a gush of rather uncalled-for liberality, 
thrusts a £100 note into Mastick’s hand, and tells him to be off 
immediately with Angelina, Mastick (who, I am afraid, is a bit of 
ascamp) turns Block’s advice against himself, and runs off with 
Marian and the £100 note. However, Marian repents of her un- 
dutiful conduct before she has gone many yards from Block's house, 
and the two return and implore Block’s forgiveness, Block, who 
was overwhelmed with grief at Marian’s Aight, is proportionately 
overjoyed at her return, and the impulsive old booby consents, on 
the spot, to Marian’s marriage with Mastick. Angelina, whois thus 
disappointed of Mastick, hands herself over to her cousin, Gustavus 
Grimp (Mr. Belford), asilly, dreamy, lisping fop, whose only business 
in the piece is to say, “ Yes, exactly,” to everything that is said to 
him, and to accept Angelina in the end, It will be seen that the 
incidents are farcical in their nature, and that there is no reason 
whatever why the piece should not be played in one act. However, 
as the whole piece, as it stands, lasts but little over an hour, it is only a 
very critical spectator who would take serious objection to it on that 
score. The real fault of boa poner consists in this, that senti- 
mental sympathy is demanded for the consequences of acts which are 
in themselves broadly farcical, Mr, Block gives Mastick £100 and 

ly orders him to elope with a girl whom he re 's with 
total indifference; and when Block discovers that Mastick has run 
off with his own daughter instead, Block gives vent to his emotion, 
not in comic indignation, but in a paroxysm of genuine feeling, 
which is wholly out of keeping with the generally farcical tone of 
the piece. But I am bound to admit that the audience at large did 
not appear to agree with me on this point, for the sympathy came 
on demand, and when the curtain fell Mr. Oxenford, in acknow- 
ledgment, received several rounds of enthusiastic applause, bowed 
from his box, and subsequently from the stage. 

The dramatised version of “Barnaby Rudge,” produced by 
Mr. —* the Princess's, must, I am afraid, be Fag ry 
failure. e adapters, Messrs. Vining and Watts Phillips, have 
confined their attention principally to the scenes that take place in 
the bosom of the Varden family, and to the quarrel between Sir 
John Chester and Haredale. They have tacked the Gordon riots on 
to the ’prentice conspiracy and made them appear to be the conse- 
quences of it. They have gathered all the funny things that are 
put into the mouths of personages in the novel who don't appear in 
the piece and have crammed them into the mouth of Miss Miggs, who 
is far and away the mostimportant character in the piece. It is really 
unnecessary for me to trouble you with a detailed account of the 
plot ; suffice it to say that Mr. Dickens's magnificent novel has had 
unheard of liberties taken with it—even to the introduction of an 
idiotic comic song—and that it is utterly impossible for anyone who 
is not familiar with the novel to make head or tail of the play. Mrs. 
John Wood played Miss Miggs with such extraordinary vulgarity— 
sprawling over a table with her feet in the air, falling into a tub 
(from which she was making a speech to the rioters), and allowing 
herself to be carried off by the mob with her legs sticking out of 
it—as to provoke a storm of hisses from a very good-tempered house. 
Mr. Vining made his customary speech on the occasion, in which he 
said that the hisses had proceeded from one, or at most two, persons 
— whom he had had his eye all the evening; adding, rather 
illogically, that, if he only knew who the people were who had 
hiesed, he would turn them out of the theatre, I can assure Mr, 
Vining that much of the hissing that I heard came from the stalls, 
and most of it from the pit, and that I have never heard so general 
a disapprobation ex in a theatre before. Mrs. Wood has 
gome talent for Yankee-gal-ism ; and, if she had appeared in one of 
Mrs, Barney Williams's or Mrs, Florence's parts, she would probably 
have been successful, The other characters appeared to be sustained, 
for the most part, by gentlemen who have not read the novel upon 
which the piece is founded, The scenery is excellent and refleets 
the greatest credit upon Messrs, Lloyd and Hann, The burning of 
the Warren is not so effective, to my thinking, as the fire in “The 
Streeta of London ;” but it is admirably contrived, notwithstanding. 

“The Golden Dustman,” Mr, H. B, Farnie’s adaptation of “Our 
Mutual Friend,” originally produced at Sadler's Wells, is now 
being , played at ASTLEY’s, under the management of Mr, W. H. 
CG. N. . The scenery, I believe, is the same as that ted 
for the Ee on its first production at the Wells; but I wane 
path 3 the cast is not by any means so good as on that 

ion, There seem to have been some strange mistakes made in 

aj priating the characters. Thus, the lady who plays Mrs, 
er cannot manage, even with the help of spectacles and sombre 
ents, to look old enough for her part; and she to whom is 
trusted that of Bella is — well, certainly not too juvenile in 
a wre for hers, Mr. Fernandez would make a very good Bradley 
eadstone if he would eschew the transpontine habit of emphasing 
such words as “tremendous,” “dreadful,” &c., by pronouncing them as 
though spelt “ teremendons,” “ deredful,” and so forth. Miss Fanny 
Gwynne I ae the of Lizzie Hexham uF ly. The 
rayburn of Mr. W. T. Richardson, the n of Mr. W. 

H. hens, and the Wegg of Mr. Atkins, were very fair imperso- 
nations, . Frank Talfourd’s burlesque, “ Atalanta,” follows, in 
which, I can’t help thinking, the same mistake in apportioning the 
female characters is committed ; but, as I dare pursue this topic 
without appearing ungallant, I will let that pass, One thing, how- 
ever, I must notice, in the hope that it will be rectified : and that is, 
the thoroughly uncomfortable character of the house, There is such 
— draught through the stalls that a native of Greenland 
could sit out the performance there, and the pit is little better. 


This should be seen to. 

I am very much obliged to the gentleman who sends a correction 
of what he thinks a blunder I m last week, in drawing up au 
imaginary cast of “Barnaby Rudge.” My kind friend says I 
assumed Mr. Tilbury and Mr, Oxberry to be living; but, if he will 
peice cage te Co res By Oe oe ee, Tt 
Oxberry,” and “poor »” @ colloquialism w I think, 


im unmistakably that the actors in question are 3 and, 
makeover, | prefaced the remarks with the following proviso :— 


3il 


“ How magnificently this piece might be cast if it were possible to 
do so without reference to the difficulty of getting together the 
necessary actors!” Surely this is obvious enough ! 


GARRICK DRAMATIC CLUB. 


Amateur theatricals, like amateur literature, are seldom worth 
much. Volunteers may have plenty of zeal, and occasionally no 
lack of talent; but it requires the training, and skill, and freedom 
from constraint and nervousness of the regular professional actor 
to “fit a play” as a play ought to be fitted. In short, private 
theatricals are generally very decided failures, There are, however, 
exceptions to this rule; and the performances of the Garrick 
Dramatic Club are entitled to this distinction. This club, which has 
been in existence nearly nine years, has its habitat in the popu- 
lous northern suburb, Islington, and is in a very prosperous con- 
dition, The club, since its institution, has nursed up for the regular 
boards some twelve or fourteen ladies and gentlemen who are now 
fulfilling engagements in the London and provincial theatres; and 
the performances of its members have, on more than one occasion, 
elicited the commendations of such competent judges as Messrs. 
Henry Marston, Horace Wigan, David Fisher, the Brothers Webb, 
and others. The club, in fact, is emphatically (what it aspires 
to be) a school for the study of the dramatic art, and the mem- 
bers well merit the success which has attended their efforts, I 
was present, on Tuesday evening, at the first performance this 
season of the members of the club, and have pleasure in say- 
ing that I was very much gratified indeed with what I witnessed, 
Faults there unquestionably were; but, where there was so much of 
excellence, I am not disposed to scan shortcomings too curiously, 
The most notable of these defects were a general timidity and 
nervousness on the part of some of the performers, which caused 
them to seem not quite so well up in their parts as they should have 
been ; and certain hitches in the working of the scenery, These were 
incidents, however, which might be expected on a first night of an 
amateur company’s performance, and may therefore be overlooked. 
The Penton Hail, Pentonville, where the performance took place, is of 
very limited dimensions ; and this, of course, entailed serious incgn- 
veniences upon the managers, who, however, acquitted themselves 
wonderfully well, all things considered. 

The programme included the farce of “The Married Bachelor” 
(which was over before I entered the hall, and of which I cannot, 
therefore, | ), and Mr, Watts Phillips’s drama of “The Dead 
Heart.” The B ecm: parts were thus distributed : — Robert 
Landry, Mr. Henry Esmond; the Abbé Latour, Mr. Edward 
Boulton ; Count (and Arthur) St. Valerie, Mr. 8, Hamilton; Anatole 
Toupet, Mr. W. S, Johnson; Catherine Duval, Miss Austin; and 
Cerisette, Miss Harvey, The acting of Mr. Boulton, as the Abbé, 
and of Miss Austin, as the unhappy Catherine, was really excellent, 
and in some passages would have been no disgrace to the 
boards of any theatre. Indeed, I have seen worse acting 
many a time on boards where consi lerable pretensions to perfection 
are made, The performance of Mr. Hamilton also sessed 
merit ; but I would respectfully suggest to this gentleman that some 
sixteen years are rather too brief a period in which to develop the 
handsome moustache he sported as Arthur St. Valerie. In the 
course of the evening an occasional address, written by Mr. Henry 
Esmond, as an introduction to the revolutionary drama, was very 
efficiently spoken by Mrs. Newberry, in the character of History, 
For this address I must beg you to find a place, not on account of 
any special merits it but as an encouragement to Mr. 
Esmond and others. On the whole, I was very greatly pleased on 
Tuesday evening, and hope to witness the performances of the 
members of the Garrick Dramatic Club again. 


AN OCCASIONAL ADDRESS, BY HENRY ESMOND, 
Peace reigns around ; no longer dreaded war 
Usurps its place, no longer Europe lies 
Steep'd deep in blood : yet but a few months since 
Arm’d men and trainéd bands 
Broke o'er the smiling corn-fields rich with grain, 
And man ‘gainst man, in fratricidal mood, 

Cried loud for war, and sought each other's blood. 
From these events France haply held aloof, 
Resting on laurels she had bravely won, 

Studying those arts that do engender 

Peace and good-will and love 'mongst all mankind, 
Yet o'er its page of history we turn, 

And show to-night a dreadful episode 

Of this fair land, renowned in arts and song. 

And shadow forth events and fearful crimes 
Committed ‘neath sweet Liberty's fair name. 
Rebellion stalked abroad with giant strides, 

The Judge of yesterday became the Culprit of to-day ; 
Brother 'gainst brother lifted murderous hand, 

All help'd the general carnage of the hour, 

The Guillotine, the arsassin’s red right hand, 
Reared high its ghastly form ; its fatal knife 
Spared none, nor high! nor low! nor rich! ner poor! 
Hearts then were dead indeed ! 

The poor young Sculptor, he whose fate to-night 
We show, is but a type, an emblem of the age 

In which these dire events ocourred. 

Let History, then, as with reflecting glass, 

Show to the Present shadows of the Past, 


ARTEMUS WARD. 


The famous Artemus Ward, whose quaint, original works have 
made for him a reputation as European as it is American, made his 
first appearance in England to a crowded audience, at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, on Tuesday evening last. The lecture or entertainment is 
called “ Artemus Ward Among the Mormons.” It is divided into 
two parts, and is advertised to commence at eight and to 
conclude at half-past nine, As the mal appearance of 
literary men is usually a matter of interest, it may be as 
well that we should state that Artemus Ward—or rather 
Mr. Charles Browne, for that is Artemus Ward's earthly 
name—in no respect resembles the ordinary notion of a “ showman; 
on the contrary, in person, air, and manners he is elegant and dis- 
tinguished, and realises a young lady's notion of a poet. His voice 
is clear, his delivery excellent, and his American accent is very 
slight indeed. His entertainment was not only a great success, 
but a genuine and deserved one. His lecture is not only a brilliant 
“talk,” full of t, and here and there containing flashes of real 
wit and touches of true humour, but it is singularly and 
strikingly original. It is like nothing that has been hitherto 
seen or in London, Its most marked peculiarity is 

Tost listened 


turns of thought, and 

the pleasure of our 
readers by quoting any of the hundred good things they will hear 
when they pay a visit to the famous American showman. The 
panorama used to illustrate the narrative is announced in the pro- 
— as being “ rather worse than panoramas usually are,” which 

not ps Ae strictl: ry but bape = cena mag “ Artemus ” 
seures us works of art “are p! s taken on the 
spot.” The special audience that assembles on “first nights” were 
highly delighted, as were the general public, and their predictions of 
the popularity of this latest of entertainers will doubtless be fulfilled, 


APPEARANCE OF METEORS.—The remarkable clearness of the atmo- 
sphere, very early on Wednesday morning, was singularly favourable for 
astronomical observations, and the great periodical appearance of meteors or 
shooting stars which was to recur between the hours of one o'clock and 
sunrise, was witnessed in the metropolis under very favourable conditions. 
Great numbers of people were abroad in the streets g for the pheno- 
menon, and at some points, notably on the bridges and in Trafalgar-square, 
erowds of ns assembled, all of whom were star-gazing, The heavens 
were deeply blue, and the stars very bright. Almost directly after one 
o'clock &.m., the sky was first occasionally, then juently, and soon con- 
stantly, streaked with the trains of the countless Ww shot across 
the heavens. This extraordinary meteoric oceurs once in thirty. 
eRe, Ct SE ee er sclentific men with great 
interest, 
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fs TERSBURG. tower, Next comes the Winter Palace, which, although not a fourth 
THE august ee - marriage of the Czarewitch to | part so great as the Admiralty, has yet a frontage of 455 ft, in _— 
Princess Dagmar of Denmark—which has just taken place in the | and 350 ft. in breadth. It is quite new, having been erected as me 

capital of All the Russias, gives to the city founded by Peter the | as 1839, and that in a rather uninteresting style of cay 
Great a special interest just at present. The accompanying Views | LouisXIV, A dwelling house of monstrous dimensions rather than 
in St. Petersburg will therefore be welcome to our readers, who will | an Imperial chiteau, it has hardly a column to support its pretension 


ll OO SOMMaoa= 
thunders by us an hour later, the embodiment of speed and power, 
But what astonishes us, when we examine the product of all this 
turmoil in the sky, is the smallness of the stony masses that remain 
as its result ; andeven that result seems an exceptional one, for to 
ten million of luminous meteors and shooting stars that may be 
seen from our earth, perhaps barely one case of a fallen meteorite 
can be recorded. 


s to k the impression produced on the mind of a | to be the abode of the highest in the land. Nor is its yellow paint i 
: Saee oats aspect of the Tmperial city, We therefore reprint particularly calculated to make up for the want of artistic form. = es - ae youn tage Le | nn oor g same be en 
ed extracts from the letter of the Times correspondent, | this, however, refera only to the outside, the interior being, it is said, reantcirarditapie ne Preiganion pr genre omen 


h bj i . . 
peed, por to St. Petersburg specially to attend and describe the greatly renowned for elegance and convenience harmoniously blended. 
Imperial wedding. He says :— In front of it stands a column of the ordinary extraordinary altitude, 
“St, Petersburg is worthy to be the capital of Russia, An | bearing a of on sagt with the cross, It was erected in 
‘ raga . memory of the Emperor Alexander. F 
empire of gigantic dimensions ought to have such a vast x Fash colptaiie ts peiien, on the other side din tom, wa 


pg dig Hace prs A pele Page ov — balk redoubts forming the fort of Petropaviowsk. They lie on a little 
enough to discard ornament and yet be impressive. Like the islet ; and, in accordance with the religious habits of the country, 
Pyramids, these huge structures depend for effect upon size alone. have a separate church attached to them. There ” Swoles, : ~ 
The Government palaces and the mansions of the noble certainly until the beginning of the last century owned t poh gon the 
do not want in columns, arched windows, and all the multitudinous | founded a settlement, protected by earthworks ; blished bimeelf 
ornaments of the architectural art, as developed by the divers ages | Crest, after advancing his empire to the sea, first estabite ; 
7 A ‘ under cover of gun-boats; and there Nicholas, the father of his 
and peoples of the world. But, as though jealous of the flimsy | UNCer , OF 8 ; 2 Th 4 that 
gingerbread work, massive greatness largely preponderates | F.StiDB Majesty, used tostow away his ly hee —- meer poe 
over the decorative element, and the expanse of the fronts mocks fabvlous treasure which, thirty years ago, formed t _— pty S 7 
the feeble attempts made to embellish them with friezes, bas- | of Western Europe. A boat bridge, with an open chape al tie Ui 
reliefs, and the like, The architects themselves seem to have felt leads to this, the first, and, by the reunion of pecuniary ben * th 
their inability to draw from the finer resources of the - anything ese. rg walls, even now most important part of the 
i effec: i masonry. ie ; 
Many of r ty Goetnaess ‘aie ‘ad ohn nag lh Poaerory 8 “ But it is time we should throw a glance at the Nevski Prospect. 
the most unpretending styles, with a few pillars stuck in here and The Neva Avenue, as its name might be Anglicised, is the al 
there to break the monotonous lines of rectangular windows, | Street of St. Petersburg. Starting from the south-eastern extremity 
‘The same modest pattern is, upon the whole, followed by | of the Admiralty-square, it stretches right on in a nearly straight 
private builders, who, like their more ambitious prototypes, line until its further progress is stopped by the river conving Sas 
rely upon numerous stories and towering walls, rather than upon to {the south. It is filled with shops of we J description ; i 
sconces, cornices, and entablatures, The impression created while containing many of the most fashionable mngnesees 0 ov 
by this truly Imperial style of architecture is considerably | town, and, I dare say, the empire, does not exclude stores ay tes 
heightened by the extraordinary width of the streets, Not of an humbler sort. Its mixed character is moet forcibly brought 
only in the great thoroughfares, but in nearly all the streets to view in the Gorstinnoi Dvor, or Bazaar—a faithful picture of an 
situate in the southern or more fashionable part of the town, Asiatic caravanserai, where the meanest and the most ergs 
the houses are seen as well as though they were standing in squares. articles are deposited in incongruous vicinity. With = - — 
Itis well known that Russian villages are laid out in a style making fronts this building faces the Neveki Prospect ; others — om 
a liberal use of space and giving free access to the air and light of | attractive parts of the town, the enormous area between them being 
heaven, A flat country, whose horizon is nearly everywhere divided into several smaller courts b one-storied cross structures, 
bounded by the sky alone, has imbued its inhabitants with a whole- Every inch is occupied with storés and shops senmarele + th 
some predilection for air and light; and the feeling originally ac- Peterhoff is distant from St, Petersburg twenty-five versts ; oh 
quired in the unlimited freedom of the fields has been sensibly | Toad to it is by the Riga Gate, where the traveller will pass under 
allowed to hold sway even under the altered coemanenees ve bed | arch comme Wy al inhabitants to celebrate the 
ital. warfish hut of the peasant looks out w the e Russian Bie nw te 
oe ae and oan the mountains of houses senddin Nothing can be finer than the actual situation of the palace at 
the ‘prospects’ of St. Petersburg front, so to say, wide valleys of | Peterhoff; on the verge of a steep declivity its windows command the 
streets. All honses, palaces not excepted, are covered with plaster whole extent of the Neva, from Cronstadt to St. Petersburg, with 
and painted some light colour, after the fashion prevalent in Berlin the green islands of the Neva and the shore of Finland beyond. pe 
and Northern Germany generally. But they are, perhaps, better of late years it seems to have found but little favour in the eyes | 
kept than is the case in the Prussian capital, the stucco not showing the Imperial family ; and, though both the gardens and palace are stil 
those ugly fissures and untidy holes but too frequent even in the kept in the strictest order, they are seldom visited by them. The 
more elegant parts of Berlin. gardens are not so extensive as those at Tzarsko Selo ; but their 
“ The fashionable life of St. Petersburg centres on the southern situation is far more beautiful, and their arrangement more tasteful. 
quay of the river, and in the neighbouring squares and thorough- | The waterworks are considered but little inferior to those at 
fares. Going down the English quay in an easterly direction, you | Versailles. That called the Samson, in front of the palace, is a 
have on your left the river, fendered on each side by rows of lofty | magnificent jet d'eau, 80 ft, high; and from it to the sea, a distance 
edifices, So vast are the proportions of the cadet schools and some | of 500 yards, runs a canal, wherein are many smaller fountains. 
other military establishments, that, although separated from yen by | On each side of the fountain of Samson, s0 ealled from a colossal 
the whole width of a river rather wider than the Thames at London | bronze figure tearing open the jaws of a lion whence rushes the 
Bridge, the grandeur of their aspect is hardly marred by the distance | water, are other jets d'eau, which throw water vertically and hori- 
at which they are seen, Above them rise high the fantastic spires zontally ; these basins are at the foot of the elevation on which the 
of some Orthodox churches, painted green, and suddenly shooting | Palace stands. In the centre is a broad flight of steps leading to the 
up in attenuated slenderness from solid square towers. Having | castle, and on each side a continuous range of marble slabs to the to’ 
assed the Nicholas Bridge, with its granite piers and long stretch- | of the hill over which the water pours down, the slabs being pl 
ing iron arches, one reaches an extensive square, or rather succession high and far apart, so as to allow lamps to be arranged behind the 
of squares, in which are the head-quarters of an empire containing | water. This is done at the Peterhoff fetes. : 
some 60,000,000 of human beings, If I tell you that the principal The principal attraction at Peterhoff is the old castle built by 
front of the Admiralty, facing the largest of there spacious Peter Great ; and, although every Emperor and Empress has 
ploshtshads, is about half an English mile in length, you | made alterations and additions, the character of the whole is the 
will be able to form an idea as to the amount of vacuity | Same as that of all the palaces built by that Czar ; even the yellow 
required to make a Russian metropolitan square. Two other sides colour, which was its original hue, is always renewed, and, like them, 
of this stupendous building, at right angles to the one mentioned, | its architecture is very insi ificant in character, and deserves as 
form parts of the inclosures of other squares nearly as large as the | little to be mentioned with Versailles or the other French chiteaux, 
first ; and, when tired with walking over this multiplicity of places, | which may have served as models, as the Kazan Church deserves to 
I was dismayed to come upon another which, as my weary feet told me, be compared with St. Peter’s at Rome. 
was larger -_ ——— yet ———— But to - a _ ———_————— 
beginning, as I issued on my first exploring expedition, e 
western front of the Admiralty atone ea, which, being only half as METEORS AND METEORITES. 
long as the southern, measures no more than the trifle of 650 ft, Alittle ‘ (From the Times.) 
to the south is the statue of Peter the Great, with the truly isconic Ir is not much beyond the memory of living men that the fall of 
inscription on its pedestal of natural reck, ‘Petro Primo Catherina | stones from the sky to the earth became generally recognised as an 
Secunda,’ The bold Emperor dashing forward on his powerful steed indisputable fact in nature, Tradition and authentic history had 
is an appropriate emblem of the realm and its ever-rising fortunes. centuries ago told of stones that had “ fallen down from Jupiter ” or 
At the k of the monument the eye is caught by the proud | “from the sun.” Anaxagoras attributed a stone that fel from a 
peristyle of St. Isaac's Church. Like most of the St. Petersburg cloud in Thrace, throwing out splinters as it fell, to the latter source ; 
churches I have seen, it is a quadrangle, with a colossal dome | its description by Pliny alludes to the burnt exterior, which is the 
crowning the centre, and aisles projecting from every side. The | peculiar attribute of every meteorite. ‘The Ephesian image, like 
aisle in front forms the entrance-halls, the centre and two side | others recorded in Greek literature, was ai:-erés. The stone at 
aisles make up the body of the church, the remaining aisle | Emessa, in Syria, worshiped as a symbol of the sun, and of which 
being shut off by the ikonostas, or folding doors, bearing the holy sage are preserved on the coins of Elagabalus, is certainly in its 
images, and leading to the sancti , which, I believe, is only | form and from its description to be recognised as one of those 
accessible to the priests, The simplicity of this plan, and the | meteorites with which modern science is familiar. 
constant recurrence of the Byzantine arch, does not admit of any- Abydos and Potidcea preserved stones whose fall from, heaven 
thing like the display of that sublime yet intricate architectural | had been seen; at Corinth was one venerated as an image of, or 
beauty, rendering the Gothic cathedral a wood of pillars, a thing | rather a thing sacred to, Zeus, while that dedicated to 
mystically symbolising the palpable deur of God andthe un-| Venus at Cyprus is described by Tacitus and Maximus 
fathomable variety of His works. Of its kind, however, St. Isaac's | Tyrius in just the lan in’ which we should now 
Cathedral is perfect. What shall I say of the gorgeous marble and | describe the greater number of the meteoric stones in our 
granite pillars sustaining the dome? What of the glorious pictures | museums. Like the stone in Syria described by Herodian, it 
of the Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and of the Apostles effalgent on | was of a somewhat pyramidal form, standing on a broad base. The 
the gilded ikonostas ? In bright colours their Divine forms, master- famous Caaba stoneat Mecca, the adoration of which even Mohammed 
pieces of the ecclesiastical art, stand forth from the glittering did not dare to interfere with, is believed to be a meteorite. Livy 
background, In the Orthodox Church most of the pictures of | recounts three falls of stones that were enumerated in Roman 
saints are fixed pe “so to say, remarkable rather for | history, and the records of the last eighteen centuries are not with- 
expression of deep ing human beauty; but in this { out similar evidence that rain and hail and snow are not the only 
instance the painters have known how to comply with the | showers that reach us from the sky. Indeed, on one memorable 
immutable demands of sacred tradition and yet satisfy the | occasion, Nov. 7, 1492, just as Maximilian was on the point of en- 
fastidious requirements of wsthetical tast. This ikonostas is 50 ft, ing the Freneh army near Ensisheim, a mass of stone weighing 
high, and divided into several partitions by malachite columns, ex- | 27 Ib. fell in the nee of the combatants. A specimen of it is 
Soon done in that precious material, | in the British Museum. This was perhaps the largest stone 
The highest part of the dome, too, is covered with excellent frescoes ; | meteorite known until the June of this very year, on the 9th of 
and the effect of the extraordinary elevation, coupled with the dim | which month, in a rusenyak village in Hungary, named Knyahinya, 
magic light thrown upon them from the windows underneath, make | @ shower of stones fell, whereof the largest, said to weigh above 
the figures appear as though moving in some heavenly haze. The | cwt, but broken in two pieces, is now in the Imperial collection 
four outer sides of the quadrangle, or rather, of the aisles jutting | at Vienna. Masses of meteoric iron far larger than this are known, 
out from it, consist of Grecian peristyles supported by pillars 60 ft. | and are to be ceen in different public collections, 
high and 7ft. in diameter. They are all granite monoliths from | The endeavour to explain so extraordinary an event as the fall of 
Finland, and contribute not a little to enhance the pomp and splen- | stones and of masses of iron from the clear heaven has called forth 
dour of this famous cathedral. The size of the interior is, however, | many speculations, such as that of their projection from lunar 
smaller than might be su from the iculars given, and, | voleanoes—-a source incompatible with their enormous velocity—or, 
indeed, unproportionate to the height—a deficiency which, 1 believe, | again, that of their formation by some supposed, but impossible, 
the cathedral shares with many Orthodox churches, and which, | concretionary forces in the atmosphere. A more probable, but even 
perhaps, is attributable to the plainness of the design. yet far from established, mode of accounting for them—for opposed 
“Without penetrating into that part of the square extending to | to it are two or three meteorologiste, including even the illustrious 
the back of St. Isaac's, I continued my way east and entered a sort | name of Quetelet—links the fallen meteorite with the “ falling star,” 
of parthenon, which, on closer in: n, turned out to be a riding- | viewing them both as matter that has wandered to our world from 
distant 


nothingness. 
colossal buildings tell us that the Senate of the Holy Synod, the | Swift, silent, luminous, the “shooting star,” with its trail of light, 
leading boards for the administration respectively of civil and eccle- glides down the sky ; equally swift, and with intenser light, silent, 
siastical affairs, are within sight. Betweenthe two is a pillared arch- | too, except in some cases where it bursts with noise as well as with 
way, indicative, one might say, of the intimate connection existing the clustered glories of a rocket, is the “fireball,” another 
in this country between power and religion. tentang te War Office | form of luminous meteor, Rushing from flame and cloud, heralded 
i , Which has a by explosions as of thunder or ordnance that are echoed over a large 
i -like similar to those of some | district of a land, the metecrite is hurled from heaven to earth. Yet 
of the churches. Preparatory to the imminent festivities, are 7. are, perhaps, the same event seen under different circumstances 
a 
lies 


It has long been known that these étoi/es qui Jfient, as the French 
call them, are more common on certain nights of the year than 
others, The “fiery tears of St, Lawrence” were ever wont to illu- 
minate the vigil of that saint; and, besides the 9th and 10th of 
August—or, rather, the nights between the 9th and 14th—other 
periods, especially those of the 12th to the 14th of November and 
the 6th to the 12th of December, have been remembered at different 
times as especially brilliant by reason of their “ shooting stars.” The 
late Professor Baden Powell, Mr. E. J. Lowe, Mr. Greg (of Man- 
chester), and Professors Twining and H. A. Newton, in the United 
States, are among those who have brought together all the records 
possible of these coincidences. The result is thatthe periods of maximum 
frequency of shooting stars have been multiplied considerably, and 
found to occur in many other parts of the year, And another 
forward step has been taken elucidating their history by pursuing 
the inquiry—whence do they come? By tracing upwards the 
thread of light that marks the course down which the falling star 
is gliding, one projects a line upon the sky. The stars are here our 
landmarks, or rather sky-marks, The projection of the line of 
a second meteor will cut the first line somewhere, and that of a 
third would cut it in again a third place, But observation has 
shown that in fact the lines thus formed for a vast number of 
meteors meet when so extended not in many places, but in one, 
That, in fact, however broadcast on the sky their directions in space 
may seem to be, they really emerge from one point, or from a small 
region that may be called a point. There are several such points 
already determined, and to each of these therefore belongs a 
distinct group of meteoric bodies. Of course these points in space 
from which each group of shooting stars thus seems to emanate are 
but the several “vanishing points” in that vast perspective on 
which their tracks are projected, and of which the canvas is the 
vault of infinity, Soa line drawn from each of these points to the 
earth indicates a distinct direction, along which meteoric matter is 
distributed ; or, rather, the direction of a region in space, in some 
cases of apparently vast enough width or depth for the earth to take 
many days in traversing it, but far vaster yet in its length, for it 
stretches away into distances in space which we know not as yet 
how to measure, 

Mr. Olmsted, in America, was the first person who attempted to 
deal with this problem of the directions of meteors, and he showed 
that the November showers, during their brilliant visitation in 
1833, appeared to emerge from a point in the heavens near the 
star ‘y nis, Others have pursued the inquiry, and while several 
such points or “regions of excursion” have been tolerably accu- 
rately determined by the joint labours of Dr. Heis, of Munster, and 
Mr. Alexander Herschel, in England, the latter observer has even 
ventured on an indication of the form of the’sections of the regions 
themselves. 

While the annual recurrence of meteoric showers in certain weeks 
wonld thus seem to indicate that the path of the earth and the 
courses of these regions of meteoric matter intersect at the parts of 
the earth's orbit that she passes over during these periods, there is a 
cause in operation, perhaps arising from secular fluctuations or oscil- 
lations in the directions of these meteor-streams, perhaps from varia- 
bility in the distribution of the matter in different parts of their 
courses, owing to which the numbers and brilliancy of the shooting 
stars of the same recurring period vary much in different years, The 
remarkable meteoric shower, the date of which has just passed, and 
which recurs on one of the days between the 9th and 14th of 
November, ap to have a secular period of maximum recurrence 
every thirty-three years and a fraction of a day. 

Its annual period of return would seem to coincide very 
nearly in length with that of the sidereal year, but to gain on 
that year by about one day in seventy years. Professor Newton, 
of Yale liege, United States of America, has traced the 
historical records of the maximum recurrences of this shower 
in eleven instances, going back to the beginning of the 
tenth century ; and he founds on these his view that this meteoric 
matter moves in an orbit (inclined about 7 deg. to our own, asshown 
by its point of excursion), with a node that has a retrogade motion 

ong the ecliptic. We may hold, then, as established on tolerably 
substantial grounds that these showers of meteors indicate so many 
various regions in space, along which matter is distributed, and 
through which it is moving forward, as in a stream, with a cosmical 
velocity ; and that when the earth in its orbit annually traverses 
these regions many of the minute motesof matter that form the 
meteoric beam get involved in our atmosphere and acquire, in so 
doing, a luminosity that often extends to the path they traverse. 
Looking up from our earth and tracing the direction taken in the sky 
by a shooting star,we may determine one part, at least, of the course 
of the whole meteoric flight it belongs to, and may so group this 
wandering matter into systems characterised each by its distinctive 
region in space, Then arises the question whether the matter so 
streaming along through the void is but nomad material, left, as it 
were, after “‘the worlds were made, and wandering outlawed from 
obedience to any solar centre; or whether these broad regions of 
matter-peopled space are but pathways along which such planet- 
dust is moving in loyalty to our sun, and bound up in the same 
system of vassalage to it that includes at once planets, satellites, and 
comets. At present the latter seems the most satisfactory explana- 
tion of the greater number of the “ shooting stars.” Possibly it may 
hereafter be found not equally applicable to the majority of the 
meteorites. We may, then, on this view, suppose the meteoric 
matter to be distributed in many great rings or ellipses, wherein our 
sun is a focus, and inclined at different angles to the ecliptic; and 
through these different annular regions our earth’s orbit may be 
supposed to pass at various periods of the year. Whether any of 
these annuli cut that orbit more than once there are not grounds as 
yet for saying. We assume that shooting stars must be matter ex- 
traneous to our globe, and that their luminosity is probably due to 
their having become entangled in our atmosphere, Let us see what 
would be the result of such an entanglement. 

Sir John Herschel handled this problem, in an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, in 1848, He showed that the very high latent 
heat of air, in the higher and rarer parts of the atmosphere, would 
be a sufficient cause for an enormous development of heat in the 
event of this air being compressed before a body advancing into it 
with a planetary velocity, The actual velocity of shooting stars has 
been repeatedly measured, and it is found that after entering our 
atmosphere and becoming visible at a height often more than a 
hundred miles above the earth, the meteor maintains for a second 
or two a speed of above thirty miles per second—a speed in front 
of which even the attenuated atmosphere at that height must 
be a most formidable obstacle. This velocity may be dealt 
with in a somewhat practical manner by estimating it in the 
form of its equivalent of heat, We may put the problem 
in two forms:—1, Given the mass of the body and given its 
speed, how much heat must we expend to produce a force 
able to arrest its progress; or, supposing this progress arrested by 
mechanical causes, how much heat could be developed as a conse- 
quence of this arrest? 2. Given the speed of the body, and given 
the heat evolved in the process of bringing it to a standstill, what 
must be the mass of the body? One of the Herschels of the third 
generation has dealt with the “ falling star” by the latter method, 
Measuring the velocity, and determining the illumination exhibited 
by the meteor developed, we may suppose, by the retarding effect of 
the atmosphere, Mr, Alexander Herschel compares this light to that 
given out by the combustion of coal-gas, and calculates the power 
which the heat required to — an equal amount of illumination 
is capable of generating. ‘The result is an approximation towards 


from different points of view, just as the distant fleecy line that 
on the landscape is but one aspect of the railway train that 
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determining the weight of the portion of matter which has produced 


luminous line in the sky. — : : 
gs to take an example, just before ten o'clock in the evening 
of the 10th of August, 1863, one shooting star was accurately 
observed from three places, whence its height from the earth was 
calculated at 71 miles, It lasted one second, during which time it 
traversed a space calculated at 38 miles, The light at Hawkhurst, 
from which it was 135 miles distant, was equal to that of the star 
a Persei, and was estimated for the time it lasted as equivalent to that 
due to the burning of 19 ft. of a standard coal-gas, From this, the 
weight of the assumed to be travelling at the average rate of 
30 miles per pine, | is calculated at 108 grains; and this calculation 

robably overrates the weight of matter necessary to. produce the 
bright spectacle of a falling star, Mr, Herschel’s estimate in this 
way of the weight of twenty such well-observed meteors gave them 
values varying between about 30 grains and 7$lb, Now, the 
weights of many of the meteorites that have reached the earth do 
not attain this larger quantity, though among them are also many 
that far exceed it; while, furthermore, they often have fallen in 
veritable showers, sparsely strewing the earth for miles with bolides 
of various forms and sizes, or with their fragments, 

——OO 
NGLISH YACHTMAN'S VOYAGE. 

THE iron a aes Themis, of about 140 tons, belonging to Captain 
T. B, Hannam, isnow dismantling at Southampton, having recently returned 
from a somewhat remarkable voyage to the Sandwich Islands and back, 
under the command of her owner. The Themis left England on r/o 
17, 1864, her owner and captain being accompanied by his wife and her 
attendant and a crew consisting of a chief officer (who had been a naval 
Lieutenant), second mate, carpenter, six able seamen, steward, , and 
boy. Touching on her way out at Madeira, Teneriffe, Rio, in the River 
Plate, and Port St. Julian, the yacht, on Aug. 30, rounded Cape Virgin into 
the Strait of Magellan, clearing it by Cape —, at the western en- 
trance of the Strait, early on the morning Sept. 12, being a 
week or ten days before (in these latitudes) the vernal equinox. 
On Dec. 13 the yacht sailed from Callao, on the west coast of South 
America, for the Sandwich Islands, having an unbroken distance of over 
5000 miles of seaway to traverse ; and the command had devolved upon her 
owner—the chief officer, who was the only person on board acquainted with 
the science of navigation, having died off the Island of Massafuera on the 
4th of November. Hawaii was made in forty days; and from the 22nd of 
January, 1865, till the 29th of November, the Themis was kept cruising 
about among the Sandwich Islands, every anchorage in them being once, or 
oftener, visited. The Themis left the islands on the 29th of November on 
her homeward voyage, taking the track to the southward h the 
Marquesa group. Valparaiso was reached on the 8th of February, 1856; and 
at this port the yacht was thoroughly refitted for the great feat of the 
voyage, her owner having determined to return homethrough the Sarmiento 
Channel and the Strait of Magellan. It may bementioned that the Sarmiento 
Channel is an additional inner navigation, branching north-west and north 
from the western part of the strait, of over 300 miles in length. His object 
in this was to judge for himself as to the advantages of navigation through 
the strait in a considerable saving of distance and an evasion of the tre- 
mendons seas and much of the inclement weather for which the higher 
latitudes rounding Cape Horn are so unenviably Leaving 
Valparaiso on Feb. 21, the yacht on March 19 ( to the time of 
our autumnal equinox) entered the Gulf of Penas and the Sarmiento ©) 
round Byron Island, a spot to beremembered as that on which the Wager 
was lost from Anson’s squadron, in 1741. On May 23 the Themis finally 
cleared the Strait of Magellan, and again rounded Oape Virgin, 
into the South Atlantic, the interval having been employed in the 
careful exploration of every inlet and channel in this intricate navigation, 
the examination of anchorages and places for supply or shelter, and ascer- 
taining the existence and correct position of all known or ra. 
These investigations, extending over a period of two months, were carried 
on amid the difficulties of frost, sleet, darkness, storms, and narrow winding 
waters, s0 well known to navigators frequenting these inhospitable regions, 
The yacht called at Montevideo, and left that port for England on the 12th 
of June. The most lamentable incident of the voyage was the death, on 
Jan. 6 last, of Mrs. Hannam, the wife of the captain, whoee remains were 
carefully preserved on board the yacht, and on arrival buried in the spot 
prepared for them in Dorsetshire. 


OXFORD POLITICAL OPINIONS.—The subject for discussion at the 
University Union on Thursday week was, “That, in the opinion ot this 
house, Mr, Bright is a reproach to the country which gave him birth.” An 
amendment was moved, “ That, while admiring Mr. Bright’s talent, this 
house regrets that it should be given to the support of a mischievous . 
This was negatived, and another amendment moved, “That Mr. Bright's 
political career for many years past has been such as to render him a most 
serious nuisance to this country.” This was also negatived, and the original 
motion was then carried, sixty-three voting for it and twenty-six against-— 
majority, thirty-seven.—[What does it matter ? ] 

‘THE ROCHDALE LIFE-BOAT.—The uncommon ceremony in an inland dis- 
trict of launching a life-boat, contributed by the inhabitants of Rochdale, 
was performed at Hollingworth Lake, on Saturday last, in the presence of 
at least 8000 persons. The life-boat, on its transporting was drawn 
by a team of horses through the main streets of Rochdale, manned by the 
crew of the Blackpool life-boat. The boat is 32 ft. long and 7 ft. 4in. wide, 
rows ten oars double-banked, and all the recent improvements. 
The life-boat is now on its station, at Polkerris, near Fowey, on the Cornish 
coast, in the place of # life-boat previously on that station, which was 
becoming unfit for further service, 


ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM.—The Duke of Edinburgh paid a visit to the 
City on Tuesday to aid in a good work of charity by personally opening a 
flower show and fancy bazaar at the Guildhall on behalf of the Albert 
Orphan Asylum. A large number of ladies and gentlemen assembled to 
meet his Royal Highness, and the decorations put up for the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet added greatly to the effect of the scene. Amongst the ladies who 
presided over the stalls were the Countess of Derby, the ntess of Shrews- 
bury, the Marchioness of Ailesbury, and Mrs. Sheriff Lycett; and the 
active competition which the desire to be served by such distinguished 
hends appeared to create doubtless added greatly to the funds of the 
charity. 

WORKING MEN'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION.—On Monday evening the 
Working Men’s Industrial Exhibition, which during the last ten weeks has 
been open at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, was brought to a close. 
This exhibition has been a success in the fullest sense of the term, and a 
surplus of £800 is at the disposal of the committee who have had the 
management of the affair. A choir of several hundred voices aang the 
“*Qde to Labour,” which was composed specially for the opening of this 
exhibition, after which Lord John Manners, First Commissinner of Works, 
delivered a closing address, in which he paid a high compliment to the 
character of this and other similar exhibitions which have been held in the 
Metropolis. 


Tur LOCK-OUT IN THE POTTERIES.—All the earthenware manufacturers 
of the Staffordshire Potteries, with the exception of seven or eight who do 
not belong to the Masters’ Union, closed their works on Saturday last, and 
they have since remained closed. Both the committees of the Masters’ 
Union and the executives of the Operatives’ Societies meton Tuesday. The 
former decided unanimously that the lock-out must continue until the 
whole of the men are hired on the terms laid down by the masters. The 
operatives’ executives passed resolutions designating the lock-out as in- 
judicious, cruel, and unn ; and, in the hope of effecting an amicable 
settlement, and believing that the masters’ chief objection to the monthly 
hiring aroze from a fear that it would lead to changes of prices for labour, 
they offered a guarantee to the masters that no alteration in prices 
upon at the beginning of the hiring year shall be made during the year. 
Copies of the resolutions have been forwarded to the Masters’ Union ; but 
whether they will have the effect of inducing the employers to give way is 
doubtful. 


A Prixcess’s DowrY.—A letter from Copenhagen says :—‘ Princess 
Dagmar, the bride of the Grand Duke Alexander, receives a rich dowry, 
not from her father, as is usual in ordin: families, but from her 
husband and her father-in-law, Alexander Il. By art. 3 of the treaty 
signed on the 5th of October, the Grand Duke assures to his consort—l. A 
sum of 50,000 silver roubles (4f. each), as a morgengabe, or wedding present, 
2. A sum of 100,000 silver roubles given by the Emperor. The capital of the 
above 150,000 roubles is to be invested in the Russian funds, and the interest 
to be paid to the Princess, 3. An annual allowance of 50,000 roubles as pin 
money. The maintenance of the new Grand Duchess’s household will besides 
be supported by the Imperial treasury, Should the Princess become a 
widow, her jointure is fixed at 85,000 roubles a year, with a residence suitable 
to her rank, and her court to be continued at the charge of the State. 
Should, however, she then quit Russia, the sum would be reduced by one 
half. The jointure would likewise cease in case of a second marriage. 
Even in that eventuality the Princess would maintain possession of what- 
ever property she may have acquired personally and independently of her 
husband, as well as the morgengabe and the interest of the 100,000 roubles 
presented by'the Emperor, Lastly, the Princess can only dispose by will of 
the morgengabe in the event of there existing no children by her first 
husband. By a note delivered before the signing of the contract, and 
which is annexed to that document, the Danish Plenipotentiary engages, in 
the name of his Sovereign, to take the n steps to obtain from the 
Parliament of Copen! a sum of 60,000 rix-dollars (5f. 50c, each) for the 
dowry and trousseau of the Princess, That was the form adopted on the 
marriage of Princess Alexandra with the Prince of Wales.” 
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Training, in Theory and Practice. By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, 
London : Macmillan and Co, 


Now that the University boat-race has come to be considered as 
important as the Derby, equally in sporting and non-sporting circles, 
a book on the Oxford training system for boating is sure to meet 
attention. The subject is of more importance than might be sup- 

since there is certainly no diminution of the national love of 

sport, no matter in what form, and training is indispensable to safety 
in its enjoyment. At that time of life when young gentlemen, it is 
said, should be ruining their constitution by late hours and all that 
that involves—at that time of life a great number of the quietest 
and best-disposed young gentlemen in the world are unconsciously 
ruining their constitutions by a bad system of training—by over- 
training, or overworking without training. These are the poor 
fellows who make interesting figures in society, principally because 
hectic, and f° off at thirty-two, “full of promise.” Of conrse, it is 
| oan to be adored, though only for a short time; and to be the 
ero of a few matches on river or field is bliss. But it is dearly 
bought at the price of sighing out Finis, in the intervals of achurchyard 
cough, at the age of thirty-two. Training should be looked upon from 
a medical point of view, and nothing can be more interesting than 
the study and practice of the medical art and all that pertains to it. 
Without at once setting before the reader a half-raw leg of mutton 
and a biscuit, with no vegetables and nothing to drink, we can easily 
show what training means and how the necessity for it arises. Mr. 
Maclaren very sensibly says that every operation of the muscles or 
nerves involves the disintegration and death—it is absolutely death, 
and not only annihilation, but obliteration—of a certain part of their 
substance, This loss is to be made up only by food. Some few 
clever people may know all this already ; but still others may be 
delighted to hear the fact, as was the gentleman in Molitre, who 
found he had been “ speaking prose all his life without knowing it.” 
But it leads to training, and training means adapting that wear and 
tear of muscle or nerve, and making it good by food, for agertain 
purpose, In the book before us Mr. Maclaren considers this wear 
and tear, replacement, and increase of strength, in reference to boat- 
ing only, For boating, training will produce a new heart and lungs 
built especially for boating, and as unlike the former ones as a 
boating suit of flannel is unlike a shooting-coat or evening costume. 
This is all very well; but it is distinctly laid down that hard exercise 
of the organs increases their size aa well as their strength. This 
must be as unpleasant to the chest as to its tenants ; for it is certain 
that rowing will not make the chest expand, whilst very possibly it 
may make it contract. ‘Take a good pull, man, and throw out your 
chest,” is a fair specimen of the advice gratis to dyspeptics. True, 
the heart is said to contract seventy-five times minute under 
ordinary circumstances, and in rowing it might be 110 to the minute ; 
but we do not think that contraction means becoming permanently 


Without criticising the plans of exercise and diet, which occupy a 
considerable part of the volume, it is sufficient to say that Nr. 
Maclaren is fully against the error of treating all young men alike, 
They must be treated according to their constitution and capacity, 
and forced out by moderate . Some men think that they 
have but an allotted allowance of strength, and they keep themselves 
idle in order to reserve their powers for a partic purpose, 
Nothing can be more wrong. —— exercise will brace the body 
to greater ends, just as study produce study, and its rewards, 
But only up to a certain point. Beyond that disease sets in, As to 
what a man can do by practice, let Mr, Maclaren speak for himself 
what are our own views :— 


In plain and simple truth the strength of a man, and his respiratory 
capacity also, will be in proportion t@ what he does take out of himeelf by 
exertion ; literally and absolutely so, contradictory as it may seem, para- 

cal as it may sound, The more rapidly a man does wear down the 
tissues of his body by properly regulated exertion the greater will be their 
strength and serviceability, the greater will be their bulk and consistency, 
the greater their functional capacity in every way in which function can be 
legitimately performed; because the action of the several systems of the 
body are so perfectiy in accord that the very process which causes the 
destruction also accomplishes the reproduction ; and the organic law regu- 
lating power is, as we have seen, ‘hat it shall be in relation to the youth or 
newness of the parts exercising the function. 


Some of Mr, Maclaren’s observations must be taken with far more 
grains of salt than are sufficient to catch sparrows when placed upon 
the tail, He does not know the use of vegetables in diet; and he 
might easily learn that their use is to prevent a too rapid digestion 
of meat, which would render meat useless for food, We 
are by no means sure that collegians and others, before 
going into training, should not take a course of medicine, although 
they had better do so under professional advice. And it is 
certain that, as the human body goes by temperature, it must be 
wrong to begin the day with heavy food before the stomach has 
become fitted to receive it. Despite all training exercise, we exclaim 
against this perpetual beef and mutton, beginning the first thing in 


the morning and winding up the last thing at night. Just as 
exercise training sho be taught by degrees, so should 
the food n be given by degrees, A light breakfast 


for the light exertion, a sound dinner for the sound exertion, 

the world finds it so. And, moreover, if a trainer 
will pardon us, may we ask if to pull a four or an eight be 
the end which the “ governor” has in view when consulting the head 
of a college concerning “my boy ”? It is one of the most delightful 
things under the sun, truly; and any little isolated fortnight of 
doctor and nurse, of keeping quiet, of slops, of kind, reckless visi- 
tors, playing cards on the sick-bed for “sprats” by the “ gudgeon,” 
and all the artificial ills piled upon the natural ills which flesh is heir 
to, is enough te make the heart leap at remembrance of things done 
on the Isis, the Cam, and the Thames, But surely the old gentleman 
expects for his son a ‘little Latin and less Greek ” and some divinity, 
whilst he himself supplies his own mathematics by “ making both 
ends meet.” ‘Uherefore, in training, and all that is comprised therein, 
some regard must be had for the study of those dreary, useful books 
which only one in a thousand can love, Heavy breakfasts will make 
heavy sake, 


Poems, By JEAN INGELOW. With Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, London: Longmans and Co, 

Miss Ingelow is one of three recent writers of verse—Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Buchanan being the other two—of whom it has 
been found possible by serious criticism to speak the word poet. 
Of the three, too, she is the one who has in her the elements out of 
which instant popularity is made. She willingly and naturally 
keeps within the bounds of the domestic thought of our day; the 
softer idyllic and lyric forms which Mr, Tennyson has made popular 
are the moulds into which her faculty naturally runs down what 
it produces; and, above all, she has just that knack of 
touching, without grasping, modern scepticism, and then bidding 
it begone, without showing conclusive reason, which is likely 
to make a new poet popular. Poets are no exception to the general 
rule—that new writers are rarely popular on the mere strength, or 
chiefly on the strength, of their merits. Without high poetic merit 
the “In Memoriam” would never have held its present position in 
the mindsof good judges and the public ; but its popularity rests on 
its happening to embody some of the more obvious forms of scep- 
ticism, and that in association with a story of bereavement which 
anyone may adapt to his own case, Miss Ingelow's poetry, 
though its melody is quite distinct and original, depends 
for its popularity on precisely the same features as Mr, 
Tennyson’s—it gives us frequent glimpses of conquered, or 
at least repelled, doubt; it shows pleasant pictures of the sea, 
the orchard, and the meadow to weary, dusty town men; and 
glimpses of the as the are seen by the cultivated and well- 
to-de classes, The poetry of this school is not the poetry of nature 
and life pure and simple; it is the poetry of nature and life as seen 
by a poet who has stepped out of the study or the boudoir to look at 
it—and will step back again, 
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The illustrated edition now before us is a very handsome volume, 
and will, we should think, be a favourite among the gift books 
this year, The illustrations, by Messrs, Pinwell, Poynter, Houghton, 
Small, and others (engraved by Messrs. Dalziel), seem to us, nearly all 
of them, very good—the bird-pictures being, to our mind, especially 
real, The illustrations to “ Scholar and Carpenter” have something 
of the album look about them, which we do not like, however, 
Again, why does Mr. Houghton so constantly make a little girl into 
a sprite by reproducing that one attitude over and over again, as he 
does, in which the figure makes a Maltese cross? Let him try and 
get that image out of his head for a little girl, Again, Mr. Pinwell’s 
somewhat harsh, not to say sordid, realism is carried a great deal too 
far. The illustration at page 233 is of no earthly significance, nor is 
that at page 297, except to suggest the petty realism of our art. 
The trees are admirable ; but who cares for a stupid old hunks, a 
paletot, and a walking-stick hanging down behind like a tail? When 
a few words of discontent or irritation like these have escaped us, 
there remains nothing to be said but warm words of praise. The 
book is a very beautiful one; the pictures, the printing, and the 
binding have all been done with the greatest care. We repeat, we 
think the volume will be the favourite gift-book of the year, and 
we hope it will, 

We have just one word to say, however, about a verse in the 
“Stair Monument,” which we had marked for notice, but forgot 
when we reviewed the poems on their first appearance, The verse 
is as follows :— 

But did she love him? What and if she did ? 
Love cannot cool the burning Austral sand, 
Nor show the secret waters that lie hid 
In arid valleys of that desert land. 
Love has no spells can scorching winds forbid, 
Or bring the help which tarries near to hand, 
Or spread a cloud containing faded eyes, 
That gaze up, dying, into alien skies, 


What is the use of writing like this? and is it, indeed, worthy of a 
poet, or true to the best thought of any poet that ever lifted men’s 
minds an inch higher? What kind or de of intercommunication 
between love here and love somewhere else is poesible, God knows; 
but there is a respectable superstition to the effect that, though love 
cannot change physical conditions—unless it be perfect or divine, in 
which case it is well believed to have, or to have had, the power of 
working distinct miracles—it can modify our reception of them. 
It isa very conceivable thing, then, that even an unrequited passion 
might make the hardest death much easier, and even prove the body 
or preservative integument of a faith which might make death as 
though it were not. 


The History of Don Quixote de la Mancha, By Mrcvrt. 
CeRVANTES, With Illustrations by Gustave Doré, London: 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

It is too late in the day to criticise the immortal history of the 
crazy knight and his prosaic squire. Scholars will tell you that if 
you have not read it in the original you have no more idea of its 
true merits than you would have of the last new opera from hearing 
one of its tunes on a barrel-organ. But the inadequacy of transla- 
tions cannot deprive us of all enjoyment of the rare story. We can 
still appreciate the marvellous skill with which the poetic Don is 
made to contrast with the matter-of-fact Sancho, the rich humour of 
the fine oaioaey so gravely told, whereby knight and squire are 
delnded, and the fine imagination shown in the more serious tales 
interwoven like threads of gold through the coarser fabric of the 
narrative, 

The illustrations by Doré are, however, portions of the work which 
more immediately call for criticism. The mind of the artist 
fortunately has many of the qualities in common with that of the 
author he illustrates, and his pictures range from the poetic to the 
broadly comic in thorough keeping with the text. Some of Doré's 
finest effects will be found in this volume. He has seldom equalled 
and never surpassed the picture of the brook and ower to be 
found at page 58, while for a perfect realisation of a flood of pure 
go! sunlight the scene me at page 310 will stand unrivalled 
as a drawing in mere black and white. Some marvellons night- 
effects and some splendid bits of sea and sea-shore will be found at 

ages 268, 274, while here and there a scene such as that presented 
at page 496 proves that the scope of Doré's powers is a thing to be 
not very easily defined. Perhaps the chief fault to be found with 
his work in this instance is only really a further proof of this 
fertility, that fault being that he does not confine himself to one 
type of the Don, who is a veritable scarecrow in one cut and a very 
respectable gentleman in the next, 
‘he book is well turned out, on tone paper, and with bold type; 
but the printing of the illustrations isnot what it might —and should— 
be. In some instances the work is quite “ rotten,” as printers say. 


A Tramp's Wallet ; Stored by an English Goldsmith During his 
Wanderings in Germany and France. By WitiaM DuTHik, A 
Re-issue. London: Robert Hardwicke, 

We should have been glad, for Mr. Duthie’s sake, if the “re-issue” 
of his “ Tramp’s Waliet” had been a new edition. <A “re-issue” 
means no more than a newly-printed titlepage and a newer date; 
and the difference of colour between the present titlepage and the 
text is ample evidence that the book when first published did not 
sell off. Some eight or nine years ago it first appeared, dedicated to 
Mr, Charles Dickens ; and, as a working man’s book, attracted some 
attention, Without any pretensions to style, the writer makes his 
descriptions clear and readable. He is observant and acute; and, 
moreover, his personal character at once makes the reader 
his friend. Unfortunately, his experiences are now twenty 
years old, and things have, doubtless, undergone material 
changes. But his accounts of joining foreign workmen at 
their work, and their way of living, so totally distinct from 
that of Englishmen of the same class or calling, are full of 
interest and material for the new set of thinkers who are so eager 
for international congresses of working men, mutual conciliation 
courts between master and man, &c, The pictures of travel take us 
over very old ground, but they are fresh sketches, and the more wel- 
come because they do not emanate from any blazé being of a superior 
world, but from a genuine, honest, mind desiring to elicit the truth 
from all with which it comes in contact. 


The Thames Illustrated by Photographs, First Series: Richmond 
to Cliefden, By Russe. SepGrieLp, London: Marion and Son, 

This is a neatly got-up little volume of photographic views of 
scenes on the Thames between Richmond and Cliefden, accompanied 
by descriptive letterpress, This series commences with a “ View at 
the Ferry, Oliefden,” which occupies the position of frontispiece ; 
and is followed by “ Richmond Bridge,” “ View from Richmond 
Hill,” “ Teddington Weir,” “ Thames Ditton,” “Hampton Court 
Palace, from the River,’ “The Old Bridge, Hampton Court” 
(now pulled down), “ Walton Bridge,” “Magna Charta Island,” 
“ Windsor Castle,” “ Eton College,” “ Maidenhead,” and “ Cliefden.” 
The photographs are beautifully executed, and the descriptions are 
penned in a pleasing and interesting style, free to a large extent of 
the ordinary platitudes of the guide-book school of literature, A 
second series, ranging from Cookham to Whitchurch and Pang- 
bourne, is, we are informed, in preparation. When completed, these 
views will form as handsome ornaments for the drawing-room table 
as can be conceived. The glorious scenery of the Thames valley 
well deserves to be so depicted. 


THERE ARE NOW THIRTEEN STEAM-PACKET COMPANIES RUNNING 
steamers between Europe and the United States. These steamers make 
about 420 round trips every year, and the gross annual revenue they yield is 
about £4,000,000 sterling. The Italian Government has just subsidised a line 
of steamers to run between New York and the Mediterranean ports, touching 
at Madeira, the Azorea, Cadiz, and Marseilles ; and it is expected that a bill 
will be passed by the United States Congress next session authorising the 
subsidisation of American mail-steamers to and from Europe at the rate of 
two dollars per mile, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COPIES OF THE ITALIAN CONSTITUTION TO THE PEOPLE OF VENICE. 


NOv. 17, 1866 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
ITALIAN CONSTITUTION IN 
VENICE. 

We_ have already published 
several Illustrations of the re- 
markable episodes which have 
accompanied that greatest event 
in modern history—the liberation 
of Venetia; and there have been 
so many scenes of a striking cha- 
racter in connection with the re- 
joicings of the Venetian people 
and their reception of the King, 
that we have been compelled to 
defer our pictorial record of theni. 
Two of the most suggestive of 
these occurrences took place before 
the triumphantrejoicings of the last 
few days had absorbed the whole 
population in one general senti- 
ment, and _ trans! even 
Venice by a fuller blaze of light 
and gorgeous colour, which al- 
most eclipsed its grand historical 
buildings and concealed the monu- 
ments which have made it famous. 
One of these ecenes was witnessed 
the very day after the announce- 
ment of the plebiscite, and was 
strangely ominous in the present 
position of the religious domina- 
tion in Italy. Signor Pellatis, 
chief of the National Guard, had 
requested the corps under his com- 
mand to assemble in front of the 
house of the Cardinal Archbighop, 
and when they had done so, and 
waited for some time, they were 
astonished to see the dignitary of 
the Church and their own com- 
mander issue together from a 
window of the palace, upon a 
balcony which overhangs the 
place where the men _ were 
standing. Pellatis had substituted 
a large Italian flag for the 
miserable thing that was per- 
mitted to be placed there by the 
crowd on the first day of liberty, 
The Patriarch began to bless the 
banners, when there was a nega- 
tive shout, and the National 
Guard carried their flag away as 
rapidly as possible. In the end, 
by some means or other, the 
Churchman succeeded in his in- 
tentions; but the irritation pro- 
duced was so great that Pellatis 

sent in his resignation. 

‘There was great excitement on 
the subject, and on the 30th of 
last month “un meeting” was 
held in a room of the Palazzo 
Pisani, when speeches were made 
and resolutions voted in English 
fashion, The word “meeting” 
seems to have been definitely 
adopted into the Italian language, 
and the thing signified by it is 
gloritied by the press as one of 
the first fruits of liberty. Signor 
Pellatis organised the National 
Guard. and being himself ap- 
pointed by nobody, nobody seemed 
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to have the right of accepting his 
resignation ; and the Corriere says 
that this supreme head of the 
civic militia, who stands alone and 
by divine right, like the King of 
Prussia, ‘‘ was one of the absurd 
consequences of an absurd con- 
sequence” It was a question 
whether Signor Pellatis or 400 
members of the National Guard 
should go, and it appears to have 
been settled on the former sup- 
sition, some one having been 
found to represent the powers 
that be, and accept the chief's 
resignation. 

‘he second event which by the 
thoughtful may be associated 
historically with that just recorded, 
is represented in our Engraving. 
Compared with all the grand dis- 
play and decoration, amidst all 
the frenzy, the flags, and the fire- 
works, thissimple ceremony, which 
occarred on the 23rd may appear 
very simple, almost painfully 
plain, but it was full of a deep 
meaning, nevertheless. 

Beneath the open loggia of 
Sansorino stood two men quietly 
dressed, but crying aloud to 
attract the attention of the people, 
of whom a large crowd was 
quickly assembled. Beside them 
was a pile of blue-covered 
pamphlets, and ever and anon 
eager voices demanded copies, 
and eager hands were held ont to 
grasp them, There were well- 
dressed citizens, _ gondoli 
bersaglieri with their plum 
hats, rough sailors from the 
fleet, tattered ragazzini from the 
streets, and women with their 
babies, all seeking to see the con- 
tents of the thin blue pamphlets, 
and to learn—what is of more 


in this 

form 30,000 copies of the “Statuto 

Fondamentale del Regno d'Italia,” 

issued by Charles Alberton March 

4, 1848, and now at last become 

ible to be carried into execution 

in Venice; and these men in the 

Loggia Sansorino were distributing 
copies to the people, 


BANQUET TO THE 

VOLUNTEERS AT BRUSSELS. 

THE series of hospitable enter- 
tainments with which the English 
and other riflemen were met in 
Brussels during their late visit was 
brought toaconclusion by the grand 
entertainment which the King so 
graciously gave, and which there 
can be no doubt will long live in 
the memory of ail who had the 
honour to be present. The muster 
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lace was the street opposite the Musée, and the time twelve o'clock ; 
but, as on several envious ooneslons, many hundreds of men neglected 
to make themselves acquainted with the orders, and straggled in 
after the parade was formed. The number of Englishmen present 
could not be ascertained with certainty, as some fell in on the march, 
and consequently the totals of the companies when made up by 
the sergeant-majors were not reliable, but it is generally be- 
lieved that at least 800 were assembled when all were seated. 
‘All were in full uniform, with side arms, and marched with exceed- 
ing regularity. The weather was most remarkable to Englishmen, 
though it was one of the beautiful days to which the Brussels people 
are so well accustomed at the season of St. Martin. While forming 
at the Place de Musée the rays of the sun were as strong as in our 
June, and the atmosphere was remarkably clear and pure. Great 
crowds of people were assembled in the streets, and particularly near 
the pavilion, which, it may be stated, is a new eins, Sa to 
be a customs warehouse, and which has only just been finished. 
Access was obtained to it by crossing a bridge immediately opposite, 
ag it ia on the left bank of the river, As soon as the head of the 
column arrived opposite a salute was fired from an English vessel 
lying alongside the quay, while the crew manned yards and gave & 
round of hearty cheers, which the volunteers had the g sense 
not to return, and thus did not lose the character for steadiness in the 
ranks which they had gained, 

At the entrance to the building there was a guard of honour, con- 
sisting of a strong body of men of the line, and a vast assemblage of 
Belgian officers of high rank, all en grand tenue. They too, like the 
people without, were evidently pleased with the appearance of the 
riflemen, and welcomed them as cordially. All Brussels had been 
talking for some days of the preparations that were going on, and 
from what was known most of those invited expected that the 
talent for organisation, which it is evident the Belgians possess, 
would be shown in a very decided manner, but few anticipated so 
brilliant a acene as that which met the eye on entering. It seemed 
as though the great Coens at South Kensington had been 
emptied of its triumphs, and all the tropical and other plants 
brought hither. Some hundreds of the rarest specimens of plants in 
flower and shrubs were arranged about the entrance salle with the 
happiest effect; and trophies of fiags, guns, drums, and swords, 
with all the deadly weapons known to warfare, were also there ; but 
one concep*ion of the persons who had undertaken the ornamentation 
of the place was peculiarly happy, and was marked with great de- 
<< by the riflemen as they marched through, Placed amongst the tall 
foliage, by the side of fieldpieces, was one man of every corps in 
the Belgian service, grenadiers, guides, lancers, artillery snd all, and 
here and there a gendarme. These men were all in full uniform, 
and were evidently selected on account of their smart appearance, 
The excellent supply of water which Brussels enjoya was aleo taken 
advantage of, for fountains played here and there amongst the 
foliage, and sparkled and glittered with peonete rays thrown upon 
them, Opposite the entrance from the first salle to the second was 
another surprise. The bust of the King was placed in the midst of 
a trophy of flags and banners, and was illuminated to a high degree 
of brilliancy by the electric beams. A second large apartment, used 
as a reception-room, was decorated in # similar manner, and served 
to keep the attention awake till the grand salle was reached. This 
was most admirably adapted for. the purpose to which it was 
devoted. It was a large square hall, the walls of which were 
painted white, and decorated with immense mirrors framed in foliage, 
with flags and banners of all the most varied colours intermixed. 
Crimson draperies were suspended from the arched openings, and 
when the men found themselves seated and had leisure to remark all 
the preparations and decorations, it was generally acknowledged 
that few such scenes had ever been witnessed by them before. 
Under ordinary circumstances the seating of some 800 men 
would be a work of difficulty; but on this occasion it only needed 


“Lord” Lindsay—as the people and newspapers called him—to | gre 


direct each “four” to divide as they entered, two to the right, and 
two to the left, when they marched quietly to the vacant places, 
officers and men indiscriminately, and in a few minutes po man 
found himself before a couvert which foreshadowed the Royal 
nature of the entertainment that awaited him. Six glasses for the 
various kinds of wine to be offered were in front of every man’s 
place, and a ment, — in gold, which had been so artistically 
prepared, both by the engraver and the chef, that a wish was imme- 
diately expressed to preserve it as a memento; and the wish was 
generally carried out, though from the large size of the carte, its 
preservation in an undamaged state was only achieved by a few. 

Silver plate was in profusion, and down the line of tables, some 
twenty in number, were golden candelabra filled with wax tapers. 
By the wish of the King invitations had not only been given to 
foreign riflemen, but to all the chief Belgian officials and military 
officers. Thus, among the English, French, and Dutch men present 
were representatives of all the great bodies of the State, the Pre- 
sidents of the Legislative Cham Cabinet Ministers, the First 
Presidents and the Procureurs General of the High Courts of Justice, 
the Court of Accounts, and other bodies; the civil and military 
governors of the province, the senators and representatives of the 
arrondissement of Brussels; the secretaries and directors-general of 
the Ministries, Fagen of the civic guard and army, the burgo- 
masters of all the great cities throughout the country and of the 
parts inte which the capital is divided, and many other gentlemen ; 
so that the total number amounted to 1200 for whom covers were 
laid. The nature of the entertainment may be understood, perhaps, 
by the amount paid to the entrepreneur, M. Dubost, who received, 
or will receive, 45,000f., or £1800. His instructions were to do his 
best, and there is no doubt that he succeeded. 

‘The riflemen entered the building at one o’clock, and a very short 
time after the cannoniers without announced the approach of the 
King. His Majesty, who was in full uniform as Lieutenant-General 
of the army, was received by the entire council of Ministers, the 
representatives of Brussela and of the communal council, The 
Royal household was also present, from the secretaries to the chiefs 
of departments. The Mayor of London and the representative 
men of the various nations arrived a few minutes before the King, 
who, after — for a short time with those who were to be 
seated at the Roy table, entered the banqueting-hall amidst a 
sudden explosion o a which broke forth simultaneously from 
all parts of the hall, Hi Stnlasta’s saab Was ob the coues tanto bo- 
tween that of the Lord Mayor and M. de Comminges Guitant, Minister 
of France; and near the King were Lieutenant-Colonel Loyd- 
Lindsay, Viscount Bury, Sir Panui Hunter, Colonel Thompson, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Walmisley, of the 4th ‘Tower Hamlets ; and 
other leaders amougst the English volunteers, The commanders of 
the other foreign detachments were similarly honoured, and the 
Rev. Mr, Drury and the Rev. J. Jenkins, the English pastors in 
Brussels, were amongst the invited guests. As soon as the King 
was seated the — was served by a@ perfect army of waiters 
who, from their clean and smart appearance, and the dexterity an: 
attention they continually displayed in attending to the wants of 
all, were evidently practised hands, and men who had not helped at 
the furnishing of a Royal banquet for the firat time, 

During the banquet some excellent music was performed by the 
Société Royale de la Réunion Lyrique, under the leadership of Mr, 
J. Fischer; and when the cloth was removed an interchange of 
kindly sentiments took place between the King and the leaders of 
the several detachments which nationalities were represented, 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay speaking on the part of the English and 
Major Meder for the h visitors, The whole proceedings gave 
unbounded satisfaction, 


THE FASHIONS. 

WISTER is advancing with rapid steps; tailors and dressmakers 
are anxiously awaiting the decisions ot the Parisian authorities in 
the important matter of Fashion, and some of our readers will expect 
us to record those changes of costume which belong appropriately to 
the season. 

A complete metamorphosis has taken place in the towt ensemble of 
attire. No longer is it desirable to have the dress trimmed with 
puffs, 80 as to increase the fulness of the contour ; the plainest and 


simplest style and an almost entire absence of crinoline are now more 
admired, and far more elegant in appearance. And yet crinoline 
has not entirely disappeared, although very much simplified and of 
much smaller dimensions; and a new jupon—the jupon empire—is 
likely to become a favourite with those who do not desire to dispense 
entirely with this much-abused article of dress. x 

The revival of the entpire style appears to be “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished” by the Parisian magnates, and many of the 
bonnets prepared for the ensuing eeason have been ago | copied 
from the fashion-books of the time of the first Empire, and require 
very little modification to make them quite suited to the present 
taste, 

We have seen three elegant robes which have been tly ad- 
mired—the robe Parisienne, the robe Salvator, and the robe Vernon. 

The robe Parisienne may be worn either as walking or indoor 
dress, It looks extremely well in Havannah brown poplin, trimmed 
on each breadth with red and black cashmere, arranged in au open 
pattern, and ornamented with large buttons of ivory enamelled with 
black, The bodice has two small basques crossed at the back. 

The robe Salvator is of the Princesse shape, and has a long train, 
with basques, made to resemble the Attic paletot, being open at the 
sides and trimmed with jet ornaments. : 

The robe Vernon is of the Gabrielle form, and the bottom of the 
skirt is scalloped and trimmed with a plaiting in taffeta: a cross- 
way strip is placed at the top of the plaiting. The bodice at the 
back is arranged en manteau and in the front en tablier ; but we 
cannot describe the grace and elegant combination of colour of 
these robes, which unite all that art and fancy can desire. 

Many silk robes have double skirts; the upper skirt is usually 
black, the under coloured; the trimmings should be of the colour 
of the under skirt. A new sleeve, & /a Juive, is seen in some 
dresses. This consists of long lappels hanging from the elbow, 
black silk and tight sleeves underneath, of the colour of the under 
skirt, Is not this renewing the fashion of the moyen “ge ? 

A black poplin dress, with blue under skirt, should have long 
hanging black sleeves, and blue tight sleeves underneath, 

Very rich dresses may be made in two ditferent materials, Thus, 
an upper skirt of black cashmere, embroidered ond Saget with 
beads or trimmed with satin or velvet, has a very distingue appear- 
ance when worn with a coloured silk under-skirt, the bodice plain, 
the sleeves « la Juive, . : ne 

A novelty in trimmings has been introduced in Paris, consisting 
of narrow bands of fur, either of the marten, black fox, sable, or 
ermine, placed on a galon of black or some bright colour. Indeed, 
fur will be greatly used as a trimming this winter. Bonnets will be 
bordered with ermine or swan’s-down ; while, for mourning, astracan 
will be worn, both for muffs and trimmings. We must not omit to 
mention the géant button, for indoor vests; they are of mother-of- 
pearl, and are so large that four will be found sufficient for a vest. 

Bonnets, instead of being larger, are positively smaller than ever, 
and yet with the chignon (which is fashionable, though worn 
higher than formerly) no = of bonnet can more completely 
protect the back of the head than dogs this large bunch of hair ; 
and certainly the half bonnet is much more comfortable than those 
large-crowned head-coverings which were always falling off at the 
back and exposing the top of the head, besides being most un- 
graceful in appearance, : ; 

A catalane bonnet of black velvet is embroidered with jets and 
has two crimson roses placed, one just above the forehead other 
over the ear, while a third rose fastens two lappela of biack lace 
under the chin. Strings of narrow black ribbon velvet are tied at 
the back under the chignon. : 

A bonnet of ponceau velvet had a fringe of jet beads, with a 
large tulip, also of Imperial ponceau gplangled ae foliage of 
the same ; strings of ponceau velvet, edged with black. 

Around bonnet of green velvet was trimmed with a border of curled 
feathers, with a buoch of crimson and violet shaded geranium 
underneath. Strings of green velvet, edged with a narrow border 
of curled grey feathers to correspond with the bonnet, This is a 
very elegant and novel chapeau, and has been greatly admired. 
Nothing can be more graceful than the trimming of feathers, which 
we rejoice to find is becoming so fashionable. 

Paletots are made long and short, loose and tight fitting ; but the 
loose paletot will be most worn, for they are made in all materialse— 
velvet, plush, poult de soie, molleton, velveteen, cashmere, and 
cloth—with trimmings of jet or braid, buttons, gimp, or satin rou- 
leaux. Black velvet paletots for young ladies are made tight fitting, 
and are trimmed with lace, guipure, and fringes of grelots, with the 
sleeves & /a Juive ; the under-sleeves of black satin. 

Our Engraving represents some of the most fashionable paletots 
introduced for the present season. 

The paletot a is of black silk velvet, with ornamentation 
in satin and rich buttons, in a most récherché style. 

The paletot Don Juan is one which has long points, embroidered 
with guipure trimming and passementerie. 

The Gabrielle is also pointed and trimmed with guipure, and a 
galora spangled with jet. 

Amongst the fashionable chitchat we hear, apropos of pocket- 
handkerchiefs, that a Princess, one of the leaders of the mode, has 
just added to her wardrobe a complete trosseau de mouchoirs, con- 
sisting of every variety of plain, laced, worked, embroidered, coloured 
and heraldic material, 


MUSICAL MEMORANDA. 


Tux performances at Her Majesaty’s Theatre call for no particular 
notice at our hands. “ Don Giovanni,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,” “ Der 
Freischiitz,” and “ Faust” have been represented much as they were 
represented during the summer. There have been a few changes, 
however, Thus, the part of Zerlins, in “Don Giovanni,” is 
intrusted to Mdile. Wiziak, the one débutante of this autumn 
season, Mr, Santley, too, has appeared for the first time as Leporello 
in the same opera—singing the music of the part admirably, as 
might have been expected, but acting it without the slightest mani- 
festation of humour. If Ronconi had Santley’s voice, or if Santley 

Ronconi’s power as & comedian, then we might see a 
opin Leporello. As it is, we must be contented with seeing that 
hly-musical, highly-humorous personage represented by halves, 
Malle. Wiziak is no great acquisition to Mr. Mapleson’s company. She 
is almost the only re tative of Zerlina we can remember who, 
both in “ Batti-batti” and in “Vedrai carino,” fails to obtain an 
encore, Mr. Holher produces a favourable impression in the two 
airs sung by Don Ottavio, especially in the frequentiy-omitted 
* Dalla sua pace,” at the conclusion of which he was revalled. “ Don 
Giovanni” is to be repeated this evening, the last night of Mr, 
op: twelve-days season, 
he oratorio societies, who seem to pass the summer in a state 
of torpor, are now waking up for the winter. In England we are 
condemned to have too much of everything that we are not deprived 
of altogether. From April to August two Italian opera houses are 
open; but there is no possibility of hearing an oratorio, From 
August to November, neither oratorio nor (except by a sort of acci- 
Gent) opera can be heard. From November until April two oratorio 
societies give, week after week, performances of The Messiab,” 
“ Israel in Egypt,” and a few other standard works ; but nothing in 
the shape of an operatic performance is permitted to us. What he 
of vature makes opera exclusively a summer and oratorio exclusively 
@ winter entertainment? 

M. MELSEsS, in a recent communication to the Frencl i 
Sciences, says that, having sustained injuries to the peal pas Be 
any strong light painful to him, he tried various sorts of coloured and 
darkened spectacles, and found that pale blue glasses, covered mechanically 
with gold leaf, were far superior to any others and gave much more ease to 
the eyes. Silver leaf was found also to answer the same purpose, 

_ THE CENSUS OF NEW ZEALAND for the year 1865 shows that the popula 
tion of Auckland was 49,606; of Canterbury, 48,618; of Otago, 46,599; of 
Wellington, 19,165 ; of Nelson, 13,920 ; of Southland, 7046; of Marlborough, 
poe Ne kgm ye = : - = wo = -_ There are now 20,000 
na sin Nev and—viz., 15,( n 500 y 7 
1500 in Taranaki, and 100 in Wellingtoa,  ” *) ™ Hawke's Bay, 


FINE ARTS. 


MR. WALLIS’S TWELFTH WINTER EXHIBITION. 


Mr, WALLIs thie year again takes the Lye te the Society of 
British Artists and fills it with works of more than ordinary excel- 
lence, Our readers may form some idea of the magnitude of this 
undertaking for a single individual when we mention that the 
catalogue enumerates nearly five hundred works of art. There are, of 
course, in 80 large a number, some that we could wish away ; but 
they are but few, after all—by no means as many as might fairly be 


——_ 
he two principal pictures in the collection are by Mr. Pettie, the 
recently-elected Associate ofthe Royal Academy. The first of these 
is“ At Bay ” (244), wherein a young Cavalier has been run down b 
a group of troopers, and turns in desperation for a last stand. He 
has flung his cloak over his left arm, and stands on the defensive 
with the skill of a practised fencer. One of his foemen has 
already bitten the dust, a second has received a thrust in his 
sword-arm, while a third has so much of the “better part” 
of valour that it is doubtful if he will cross blades with the gentleman 
whose white, determined face—the white resulting not from fear, 
but concentrated rage and energy—might well alarm a stouter soul 
than our vociferating friend. The only ugly enemy the fugitive has 
to tackle is the old soldier, who, with lowered biade and watchful 
eye, is awaiting an opportunity to run in and do mischief. The 
second picture, “ Hudibras and Ralpho in the Stocks” (424), is over- 
flowing with grim humour, The contrast between the two faces, 
each expressing disgust and depression in its own way, is admirable 
and unexaggerated; and the quaint odds-and-ends in the fore- 
und—the result of the recent pelting of the prisoned ones—are 


ighly angi tive. The horses, too, are painted with spirit and 
trath, “Old Mother Hubbard” (189), by the same artist, is also a 
clever work. 


In his “ Royalists Seeking Shelter in the Home of a Puritan” 
(283), Mr. Marcus Stone reasserts his claim to be considered a 
worthy candidate for the next associateship, It is drawn with a 
bold and yet careful hand, and the colouring is pleasantly har- 
monised. Especially charming is the figure of the fair Royalist, as 
she bends eagerly towards the prim Puritan damsel to pray for 
safety, less for herself than for the Cavalier who accompanies her. 

Nr. Nicol, another of the new Associates, though still finding 
his materials in the Irish cabin, contrives to give us variety, 
“ Kept In” (242) is a fresh view of hedge-schoul life, depicted with 
a delicious truthfulness and appreciation of fun. Two companion 
works, ‘Good News (265) and Bad News” (274), are fine examples 
of his masterly style. Mr. Hook, who alao takes humble life for 
his sphere of work, exhibits a noble specimen of his best manner in 
“ Another Dog” (444), wherein a Cornish fisher has just brought to 
the surface another of those voracious small sharks, a dogtish— 
a broad hint that it is time to “up anchor and try other fishing- 

ands.” Mr, Boughton, whose pictures the connoisseurs will not 
ail to search for in all the exhibitions, contributes a “ Rustic 
Toilet” (363), painted with that grace of colour, composition, and 
drawing, which has so rapidly attracted attention to his work. “ An 
Eastern Bazaar” (187) shows Mr. Goodall to advantage; while Mr, 
Orchardson makes much of the old lines, 

How delicious is the winning 
Of a kiss at love’s beginning, 


in No, 237, and Mr. Leslie gives us a graceful little figure in 


“ Phillis” (285), He excels in this kind of half-fanciful realisation 
of our “grandmothers as girls, 
Mr. ea ig 20 unmistakably one of the main pillars of the 


society in whose rooms Mr. Wallis exhibits, that it is a decided 
matter of regret that we do not see more of his admirable work in 
this collection, One smali canvas alone represents him, “ A Good 
Old Soul” (298) ; but it is so truthful, so earnest, and so exquisite in 
treatment that it makes us long for more from his hand, Few artists 
show an equal mas‘ery over as wide a range of subjects, It is hard 
to say whether he excels most in homely subjects like this, and the 
x child in a toyshop, exhibited here a couple of since, or 
in such pictures as “ Never Again,” and the fine work he exhibited 
last season on these walls, . 

Of Mr, Tourrier’s clever pictures the cleverest is, perhaps, 
* Alone” (311). 

Mr. Long is represented by large pictures, and, according to his 
rule, selects Spanish subjects. There is much that is admirable in 
his “Columbus” (323), Miss Osborne, too, essays an ambitious 
canvas, and succeeds very fairly in her “ Betzingen Peasants” (326*) ; 
while Miss Edwards holds her own thoroughly in “Soul Com- 
munings” (460)—in which note especially the admirable stream of 
sunlight wherein the child bathes its hand —and in “ The Message” 
(464), a not unworthy companion of the “ Last Kiss.” Mr. Fisk 
gives us some clever painting and a well-thought-out arrangement 
in “ Lady Douglas” (439). Mr. Bellantyne permits us a peep that 
is pleasant into “ Mr, Miilais’s Studio” (202) ; and Mr. Holl main- 
tains, in No. 294, the reputation which he has achieved so rapidly 
and so worthily. essrs, Soden and Lidderdale must not be 
omitted from our enumeration—“ The Actor’s ption” (434) by 
the former is really humorous, Mr. Morris, in No, 382, pays the 
sincerest form of flattery to Miss Edwards’s picture in this year's 
Academy; Mr. O'Neil, in No, 396, infuses too much gentility 
into “Mud Pies”; and Mr. Dobson pleases us more in No, 235 than 
he has done since he first began to paint. 

Among the foreign artists whose pictures enrich Mr, Wallis’s 
collection, we need do no more than mention Measrs. Gerome, 
Bonnat, De Jonghe, Pauw Frere, Thom, Neblig, and last, but 
least only in size of canvas, Meiseonnier, to assure our readers of the 
""iaeng tho lnodeneg 

on, pe-painters—-in spite of the presence of some 
old friends and famous favourites—we must owned the first place to 
Mr, Leader, the most truthful, and therefore finest, painter of nature 
in our time, “The Black Pool on the Lledr” (355) is one of his 
happiest efforts, Mr. Vicat Cole, in No. 240, and Mr. G. Cole, in 
No. 319, maintain the honour of a name inseparably connected with 
the glories of English scenery ; and Mr. Creswick, in No. 161, dis- 
plays undiminished appreciation of beauty and unimpaired power of 
reproducing it on canvas. 
_ Afr. Neiman’s “ View of Clifton” (343) is a vigorous work, abound- 
ing in clever passages, Mr. C, J. Lewis paints an ‘ Oat-field, 
Artois” (286), with his peculiar happiness of touch as well as artistic 
choice of treatment, and so lends interest toe what in feebler hands 
would be a tame enough sketch. Mr, Gill still retains his mastery of 
water, and depicts the tumbling torrents and mountain streams with 
remarkable vigour of drawing and a rare fidelity of colour. His 
‘Gordal Kar (308) is a most noticeable canvas, . Williams, Mr, 
C. BE. Johnson, Mr, Gilbert —but why will he go on painting so many 
moonlights ?—-Mr, Hulme, Mr. Finnie, and Mr. Beel we have fre- 
quently had occasion te speak of in terms of praise, and space will 
not permit us to do more than mention that they have done nothing 
to lose their claim to the warmest recognition. 

Mdme, Peyrol Bonheur and Mr. Weber, with Mr, Cooper, ave the 
representatives of the school of animal-painters. The latter is much 
the same as usual, the two former are truly admirable, Messrs. 
Koekkoek, Dawson an), and Cooke are the most notable of the 
marine-painters in Mr, Waillis's collection, It isto be regretted that 
he did not enlist the services of Mr. Hayes, whose seas are among 
the best things in the exhibitions ef the society to which the gallery 
belongs. Miss Mutrie acquits herself with her usual felicity in fruit 
and flower pieces, 

Waat of space forbids our ows into detailed criticism of the 
many exquisite water colours which occupy the first room in Mr. 
Wallis’s exhibition. Our readers will, however, perceive at once that 
that portion of the collection is not passed over for lack of merit 
when we inform them that Messrs, Watson, Hine, Birket Foster, 
asp Meo morn ork Boughton, 8, Prout, and ©. 

uLOrs LO it, iti 1 me, 

ma Bonet. , that it includes a study by Mdm 

Mr, Wallis deserves public thanks for enliveni 1 
with oo ndaninabhe on ey cision. enlivening the dead season 


NOV. 17, 1866 


LAW AND CRIME. 


SoME very remarkable observations, in reference 
to certain statements in the columns of a contem- 

rary, were made, on Monday last, by the Master 
of the Rolls, We extract them fully, His Lord- 
ship said :— 

1 find in the money article of the Standard newspaper 
of yesterday a statement to the effect that the liquidators 
of rome companies in course of winding up make loans 
of considerable amounts at £3 and £4 per cent, for 
periods of from ten days to a fortnight. I cannot think 
that the statement applies to official liquidators, The 
rule of the Court which governs their operation and con- 
duct is very strict. They are required to pay all money 
which they receive into the bank within seven days 
after receiving it, and to pass their accounts every fort- 
night. 1f they make any default in so doing, they are 
immediately required by the chief clerk to pass their 
accounts. The Bar is aware—though I am not sure that 
the public is aware—that in cases of voluntary windings- 
up the Court has no control. In cases of voluntary 
windings-up under the supervision of the Court, the 
Court has a power of control, as itis possible tocall upon 
the Court to exercise its supervision. Now, the observa- 
tion which I wish to make is this—that it is highly im- 
proper for any official liquidator to employ any money 
which he receives for any purposes of gaining any profit. 
If any profit were made, it would belong to the persons 
to whom the money belonged. But it is impossible that 
any profit can be made without risk ; and, considering the 
largeness of the sums which pass through the hands of 
liquidators, it is clear that, if the persons to whom the 
money is lent should fail to repay it, the loss would fall 
with grievous severity both on creditors and contribu- 
tories. I wish it to be known that it is a highly improper 

roceeding for any liquidator to lend any money in his 

ands coming to him as liquidator in the case of a wind- 
ing-up for any period whatever. I also wish to impress 
on the minds of all persons interested in voluntary 
windings-up the immense importance of requiring from 
liquidators sufficient security. Where the voluatary 
winding-up is under the supervision of the Court, I 
always require that the liquidator should give ample 
security, Without attention to that and proper care to 
insist upon the passing of the liquidator’s account there 
can be no security. When I consider the large numbers 
of winding-up cases now pending before me, and when 1 
see such statements as that to which I have referred, 1 
am dreadfully apprehensive lest, through negligence 
or omission, some crash should occur, I have every 
reason to believe that the newspaper to which I have 
referred is accurate in its statement, and I am therefore 
desirous of at once putting down a most improper 
practice. 


It is simply a truism, although it may not have 
occurred to everybody, that lending money upon 
high interest is usually mere gambling, equally 
with betting upon a horse-race; for high in- 
terest implies doubtful security. Doubtless per- 
sons may be occasionally employed in a public 
capacity, as liquidators or assignees, without 
being salaried officials; and, whether official or 
not, the risking public moneys for their own 
private benefit would be equally culpable. We 
could wish that all high judicial authorities would, 
upon a hint from the press, at once and powerfully 
reprehend the practice. This the Master of the 
Rolls has done, without in any way compromising 
his dignity, It may be that no such custom pre- 
vails in any Court except Chancery. But we would 
certainly wish to call attention to the fact that the 
messengers in Bankruptcy always require certain 
sums to be deposited with them before they will enter 
upon possession of a bankrupt’s estate ; that these 
sums are usually each of £3 or £5, no matter what 
may be the value of the property to be seized ; 
that the repayment of the deposit is constantly 
postponed by these gentry upon various pre- 


a question involving a practical acquaintance with 
the physiology of hysteria? Their position was 
simply anomalous and absurd. Had they firmly 
declined to decide in the matter, their refusal might 
have been justified by common-sense, But, instead 
of so doing, they differed in opinion—as if the 
opinion of half their number, not to say the whole, 
could have been of any value beyond the adven- 
titious force given to it by the accident of its having 
been legaily required, ‘They could not agree, and 
were discharged, which, from such a tribunal, was 
the best result that could have been hoped for. — 
Poor Mr, Webber, the surgeon, of Tunbridge 
Wells, has, it appears, not yet been discharged from 
»rison, although an order for his release was made 
ast week, It seems that the detaining creditor is 
allowed thirty days to appeal against the ~_ 5 
After the remarks of the Commissioner in Bank- 
ruptey upon the long imprisonment of Mr. Webber 
and the opposition to his petition, this continued 
resistance to his release assumes the aspect of per- 
secution, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THERW has been an improved feeling in the Market for Home 
Securities this week, and the quotations have been on the advance, 
Conrols, for Money, have realised Sed: Ditto, for Account, aly 
ex div. ; Reduced and New Three per Ceata, 87§ § ; Exchequer » 
par to 4s, prem, ; Bank Stock has marked 246 vo 248, 

Indian Stocks, &., have been very firm in price. India Stock, 
213 to 215; Ditto Five per Cents, 10i to 4; Rupee Paper, 101 to 4, 
and 1064 to 107; and Lodia Bonds, 14. to 25s, p-em. 

The Money Market is well svpplied with capital, and the de- 
mand for accommodation has fallen off. The best short bills have 
been done at 34 per cent. The Bank rate is now 4 per cent. 

A few parcels of gold have been sznt into the Bank of England. 
The demand for bullion for export purposes has been very 
moderate. 

The market for Foreign Securities has ruled firm, and in several 
instances an important advance has taken place in prices. The 
chief improvement is in Turkish, Fgyptian, and Mexican descrip- 
tions. ‘Danubian Seven per Cents have realived 62; Kgyptian 
Seven per Cents, second issue, 84; Dittr, 1864, #44 ; Ditto, Deben- 
tures, 854; Greek Five per Cents, 13§ ; Italian Five per Centa, 1861 
55; Ditto, 1865, 694; Mexican Three per Cents, 17§; Portuguese 
Three per Cents, 45§; Russian Four-aud-a-Halt Cents, |80, 
S8]; Sparish Passive, 21f ; Dicto Certificates, 14; Turkish Six a 
Cents, I8d1, 80); Ditto, 1458, 589 ; Ditto, 1864, 58; Venezuela Six 

rt rata ie, 324; Dutch Four per Cents, 894 ; French Three per 

Jents, 69%, f 

American Securities have ruled firm, nd prices bave had an up- 
ward tendency :—United States 5-20 Bonds have realised 694 ; Vir- 
giniaSix por Cents. 42; Atlantic and Great Western Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds, 39}; Ditto, Debentures, 644 to 65; Erie Ratlway 
paetag ; Ditto, Convertible Bonds, Six per Cent, 69; Illinoww 
Centrale, 82). 

There has been no improcement in the ma ket for Joint-stock 
Bank Shares:—Alliance have realised 18}; Consolidated, 5; 
Engli-h and Swedish, 14; Hindustan, China, and Japan, 2}; 
Imperial, 234; Land Mortga-e of India, 2}; London and County, 
63; London Joint-stock, 42; London and Westminster, 94; 
Orientel, 43 ; Union of Australia, 45 ; and Union of London, 44}. 

The Mitcelianeous Market has ruled extremely quiet :—Anglo- 
American Telegraph, 143; Atlantic Telegraph, 45; Dicto, Bight 
per Cent Preference, 82} ; Anglo Mexican Mint, 16}; Ceylon Com- 
pany, 9; City Offices, 2; Commercial Union Assurance, 1f ; Creait 
Foncler of ngiand, 3} ; Crystal Palace, 33; East Indiaa Irriga- 
tion and Canal, 10§; Electric Tele jh, 1354; Fore-street 
Warehouse. 13; General Credit, 4}; Hudson's Bay, 17; Inter- 
national Fir ancial, 94; Land Securitirs, 14; London District 
Telegraph, |; London General Omnibus, 3§; National Dis- 
count, 15; Ditto, New, 9}; Nerbudda Coal and Iron, 54; 
Ditto, New, 44; Ocean azine Ineurance, 20}; Orient 
Gas, 54; Panama, New Zealand, and Australian Royal Mail, 8; 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 62; Royal Mail Steam, 104; 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance, 14j ; Thames and Morvey 
Marine Insurance, ai Universal Marine Insurance, 24; Com- 
mercial Gas, "4 ex div, ; European, 12; London, 62); Phounix, 
274 ; Chelsea Waterworks, 19. 

Owing to the report that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
deliberating on a plan for placing the debenture syetem of the 
country on & more recure footing re has been more firmness in 
the Ratiway Share Market, and prices bave improved 4, aad, in 
some instances, 2 per CoLt, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE.—The supplies of English wheat on sale this 
week have been very moderate, Fine samples have moved off 
freely, at an advance in the quotations of 1s, ier quarter ; and the 
value of other kinds has been well supported, In foreign wheat the 
transactions have been on a moderate scale, at laterates. Floating 


tences ; and that they act upon a self-imposed rule | cargoes of grain have commanded rather more money. Fine barley 
of answerin no po aad bo -epeahato such de ite has sold at extreme currer cies, pat aery | and tilling sorts 
& qu g pos! have been very inactive. The malt trade has been very firm, at 


after twelve o'clock in the day. A return of the 
sums thus received, with the dates of receipt and 
repayment respectively, and the history of the cash 
in the interval, might furnish some interesting facts. 
A widow, a poor dressmaker, was afflicted with 
a toothache so persistent that it took the form of 
chronic neuralgia, She attended at the North 
London Hospital, where she was advised to submit 
to the exhibition of chloroform to facilitate the ex- 
traction of several teeth, She regarded the 
inhalation of chloroform with much dread, 
because she had once suffered from it, and had 
been cautioned against it by her medical attendant. 
The surgeon at the hospital, upon a view of her 
mouth, saw that nothing but extraction would give 
relief, It was nota matter of one tooth, but half a 
dozen, all in various stages of decay and disease, 
He took an opportunity to appl chloroform, and 
the patient only recovered sensibility while the fifth 
tooth was being extracted. She continued very ill, 
and suffered severely from the shock to her nervous 
system eager gr upon the pain following the 
operation, and, perhaps, to some extent from the 
terror with which she had learned to regard the use 
of the chloroform. She became weaker, until at 
last she partially lost the use of her limbs. It is 
not improbable that the same disorder which had 
in the first instance affected her teeth, not 
being dispelled by being driven from its painful 
position, found its way to others, and that in fact 
the toothache and the debility were only changes 
of one and the same affection, which m 
term Aysteria, and which developes itself in 
numerous and diverse forms, But the poor woman 
attributed all her subsequent sufferings to the ope- 
ration and the chloroform. No doubt, she exag- 
rated even to herself the slight violence which 
been necessary for the administration of the 
vapour. Dr, Sta » upon whom she laid the 
blame, and against whom she brought the action 
under notice, appears to have acted towards her 
with the greatest kindness. He obtained her ad- 
mission to a sea-bathing infirmary, he supplied her 
from time to time with money, and he even offered 
her a pension of 15s. a week, which she refused only 
because she required £1 weekly instead. It seems 
hard that these charitable acts should have been 
brought against the doctor as confirmation of a 
complaint of assault and malpractice, It is not at 
all difficult to conceive that a medical gentleman of 
high and well-earned reputation, not only for 
science, but success in a special branch of his pro- 
fession, might well be willing to do his utmost for 
a patient in a desperate case who had sufficient 
grounds for inducing in an unscientific mind 
the belief that his treatment had actually 
done harm. It really seems to be a dis- 
grace to our legal procedure that such a dis- 
pute as this, between patient and surgeon, should 
have been submitted to the arbitrament of a dozen 
tradesmen selected— not for intellect, acquirement, | 
or judicial capacity, but alphabetically! The poor 
fellows could not decide, There was medical evi- 
dence on one side; there was medical evidence on 
the other, How could these unfortunate prisoners 


fully the late advance in the quotations, Good, sound oats have 
moved off freely—other kinds Linfall ea about stationary prices. 
Beans ane peas lave been firm in value, The flour trade been 
very quiet 

ENGLISH.—Wheat, 508, to 65s. ; barley, 3% to 55s. ; malt, 60s, 
to 80s ; uate, 20s, to 34s, ; rye, 328. to 368, ; beans, 41s, to Sls, ; 
pear, 374, to 4s. per quarter ; flour, 41s, to 538, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE. —The demand for stock has improved, and the quota- 
tions have had an upward tendency ;—Beef, from 3s. 6d, to Se. 4d, ; 
mutton, 30, 10:1, to 6s, 4d. ; veal, 4s, 6d. to 58. 6d.; pork, 36. 10d. to 
5s. per 81b, to sink the offal 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—Prices have been on the ad- 
vance, owing to the moderate supplies on offer :—Beef, from 3a, 2d. 
to 4*, 6d. ; mutton, 3e, 4d. to Ss. ; veal, 4s, 2d. to 58, 34.; pork, 
Se, Rd. to da, 2d, per 81b, by the carcass, 

T¥A.—Ths market, generally, is heavy ; but no farther decline 
has taken place on the quotations, 

SUGAR.—The demand has improved, and prices have advanced 
=. percwt, The stock amounts to 106,380 tune, against 86,658 tons 
jast year. 

COFFEE.—Full quotations have been realised for all kinds, with 
a fair inquiry. Stock, 14,258 tons, against 12,900 tons in 1865, 

RICcE.—Very little is ing in aay kind. Prices, ho» ever, are 
well supported. Stock, 22,996 tons, against yoo tons last year, 

PROVISIONS.—The sale for most kines of butter is inactive, at 
late rates. Bacon has been offering on easier terms, Water- 
ford 608 per. ewt. Hams command full prices, Otherwise, the 
trade is heavy. 

TALLOW.—P. Y.C. moves off slowly, st 448 per cwt. on the spot, 
Stock 41,491 casks, against 46,163 cosks last year, 

O1LLS,— Linseed oil is selling at £37 10s. to £38 ; rapa, £30 to £44; 
cocoanut, Ceylon, £50; and fine palm, £44, American tarpentine, 
42°, ; French, 40s, per ewt. 

SPIRITS.—The warket for rum is steady, at full prices, Brandy 
is firm, The value of German grain spirits hes been advanced to 
ls 7}d, per gallon, English remains unaltered, 

HAY AND STRAW. — Meadow hay, £2 10s. to £4 5s, ; clover, 
£4 10s, to £5 158 ; and etraw, £1 i6s, te £2 4a. per load. 

COAL S.—Neweastle, 14s. 6d. to 20s, 3d. ; Sunderland, 194. 9d. to 
226, ; other kinds, 195, to 224, per ton. 

Hors.—Prices are onaltered ; but the demand continues steady, 
Present rates for new hops, 140s, to 2236. per owt, 

Woou.—The public sales have openc! steadily, 

POTATO#S,—The supplies are on the increase ; nevertheless, the 
é trade is steady, at from to 1308, per ton, 
ical men = = 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—J, K. STUART, Brighton.— 
R. LYALL, Walcott, Norfolk, farmer.- J, M_ MAKKS, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, commission agent,—J, and J, DAVIS, jun,, Alder- 
shott, contractor, 

BANKRUPTS —G. H, LANE, Islington, clerk.—F, THOMAS, 
Lancaster-gate, butler.—L. ISLER, Lge gg, oo = eameo en- 

raver.—H. ¥, CORAM, Islington, clerk.—J. NO |, Kensing- 
ay house-painter.—J, BLO, Great P 6 boot and 
sehoe maker —J, BROWNING, Long-acre, licensed victualler.— 
8. &. THOMAS, Brizton, t.—K. WORTHINGTON, 
Wandsworth-road, brassfounder—W, COLLINS, Maidtone, com- 
mission agent--J. W. SHAW, Southwark, dealer in unredeened 

edges.—R. BUCK, Upper Norwood, lodgiog-house keeper.—H. J. 

URBROOK, Hammersmith, fish-book menufacturer. — G, 
MILLEST, Soutmaer poe eer,—A HOW DITCH, Southwark, 
J. M. ATHERLEY. Kentish Town.—W. DAVIES, Alderaga’e- 
street, farm bailiff.—G. WOOLLEY, Birmingtam.—J. FLETCHER, 
Birmingham, iron eheet manufacturer —W. PENDLEBURY, Bir- 
minghem, commission agent —T. BAKER, Kings! . farmer, 
J. PICKIN, Sparkbrook, mangle manufacturer. —N. B, JACKSON, 
Birmingham, atterney-at-law,— 8. WOODHOUSE, Tamworth, 
clothier.—f. BROWN, Hartshorne, farmer,—W. HARVEY, 
Nottingham, hatter.—J. ORCHARD, Long Eaton, lace manu- 
facturer —G. THOMAS, no Monmow:h, licensed victualler, 
E. F. ¢MITH, Cardiff, .—A. ¥, CAREY, Brixham, clerk ia 
holy ordere.—J. and W. PRATT, Pudsey, shoudy manufacturers,— 
J. HOLLINGS, Staddle Bridge, farmer.—E. A. ADDISON, Liver- 
pool, victualler.—W. H. WALKER, Liverpool, commiasion mer- 
chant. — J. PALIN, Liverpool, butcher.—D. T. WILLIAMS, 
Lienliechid, grocer.—W. B, WESTALL, Manchester, commission 
agent.—-W. K. ROEBUCK, Manchester, grocer.—W. BUCKLEY, 
Asbton-under-Lyne, wastetealor —J. NEWBOLD, Birmingham, 
coach-body maker.—G,. HUBBARD, Mickfield. innkeeper — 
8 H. FLAVELL, Ashton, cabdriver,. — BR. BROADHURST, 
Brinéleford, clerk.—J. GARSIDE, sheffield. buteher.—H. FESSEY, 
Pricrs Hardwick, grazier.—H. HARTLEY, 6h+fiield, steel-con- 
verter. — E, NORMAN, Tonbridge Weils, coal merchant. — W. 
PHILLIPS, Saundersfoot, hous--builder.—O, FLINS, Barrock 
Raiks, Cumberland, contractor.--A. TUNNECLIF*E, Leice ter, 
firememith —G. COWARD”, Liverpool, butener.—J. DA¥T, jun , 
Wildmore Feu. farmer,—A, GOLD :SWURTHY, Redruth, cabinet- 
rmaaker.—J., WILLIAYS, Lianelly, pork butcher.--H, WHITE, 
Altrincham, grocer.—W. DIBB, jun. Wakefield—M. SMITH, 
Leeds, builder,—W. T. HOLDEN, Walsall, carriage hame manu: 


(for jurymen are prisoners) give any judgment upon | facture, MANLEY, Kotruth—C, MAYWIELD, Bileton,— | tacturor, Neave and Co., Fi 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


S. TAYLOR, Walsall, licensed victualler.—@, ©, NORDABY, York, 
commercial trave'ler.~J, ACKERMAN, Bridport, innkeeper.—D, 
VIGGERS, Evershot, baker,—W. WILLIAMS, Abergavenny, inn- 
keeper.—H, COOMBS, Bedminater,—K. JENKINS, Sinoleton, hay- 
jobrer.—M. MILK, North Tuddenham.—c. BAMPTON Alton, 
a ake —G. BOnssAy, Eyenttls spon Tyne, frulterer.— 
8, en.—KE. C, PA ', All Saints, accu - 
T. WARNER, Stowupland, miller. eee 


SCOTCH S$ _ 
atetce SEQUESTRATION. — J, ANDERSON, Lamington, 


on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 

RUPTS.—M. and L. LEAPMAN, Lombard-street, general 
dealers,—S. LINES, St. Albans, blacksmith. —J. FLEMING” Dept- 
ford, tailor.—R. SWIFT, Southwark cleck.—G. ORAM, Upper 
Norwoo#, dealer in toya—T. W. CARTON, Forest-hill, builder.— 
T. J. HOGG Upper Holloway, oii and colour warehouseman,—J. 
UNTHANK, Notting-hill, assistant to a warehousema .—W. LEE, 
Homerton, carman.—B, @LANZ, Aldgate, tailor.—C. COHEN, 
Houndaditch, fanoy stlck manufacturer,—W. B, HUSKINS, Chelsea, 
teilor,—J, MAOKI , Finsbury, watch manufactarer.—C, H, MILES, 
Holloway, oil and colourman.—W. H. STAINTHORPE, Strand, 
articled clerk.—H, ELSWORTH, St. Paul’s-churchy ard, silk mer- 
ehant.—E, COOKE, Egham,—M. REID, ‘s-cross, author. — 
R. DEAR, Compton-sireet East.—J. EHRENBERG, Regent-street, 
tailor.—s, CLARKE, Vauxhall, builder.—J. NODkS, Hawm: r- 
smith, undertaker.—J. ALLEN, Lambourne, assistant carman,— 
J. BUTCHER, mnckinghes, innkeeper,—J. P. NEWMAN, Ted- 


dington, tailor—R, M. HEATH, Bat nter.—J._ W. 
RAWLIN, Irthingborough, baker. —C, JUDGE, Walworth, leather- 
dealer.—F. LIN+ETER, Bi:mingbam, refreshment-roois pro- 
rietor,—T, ONIONS, Birmingham.—T, BLOUNT, Whatworough, 
‘armer.—W. WILKINSON, Kidderminster, builder.—S, GLOVER, 
Handsworth, licensed victualler.—W. J. OSBORNE, Gloucester, 
sharebroker.—G, OAKES, Denbigh Grange, farmer.—J. PAGDIN, 
Gainsborough and Morton, malteter.—A. and D. DAVY 
and G. BAGSHAW, Sheffield, spring kuife manufacturers, — 
T. ASTBURY, Galchog, farmer.—W. B, JONES, Liverpool, ship- 
wright. —C, BUCKLEY, Peanock-in-Butterworth, farmer.—J. 
REWCASTLE, Newcastle-on-Tyne, spicit merchant,—C. DAY, 
Hitehin- ul, baker, —C, DENNETT, Sandown, builder. — M, 
BROW N, Now Mills. builder.—G. WEBB, Reading, hairdresser.— 
J. DAVIES, Birmingham, ker.—G. EVANS, Bvurnemouth, 
jabourer.—T, HYLAND, Maidstone, papermaker.—J. M. GIBBS, 
Bath, tailor.—H. BROWN, Liver pool. W, HIGNETT, wen,, Kirk- 
dale, greengrocer.—J. ATKINS, Wenénesury, butcher,—S. KING, 
Armley forgeman.—W. BEACALL, Hauley, packer. ~C. 
DAVIES, Briton yery. rocer.—J, CASWELL, Bowick, beer- 
house-keeper.—W. H. PalCE, Southsea, liceosed victualler.—M. 
MAPLEY, Burnley, porter.—J. 8S. WESTOBY, Middlesborough, 
beerhouse-keeper —G, RICHARDSON, Middleaborough, butcher, — 
T. MORGAN, Liangynwyd, shopkeeper.—G, PUNTON, Hartlepool. 
H. H. HARRIS, Newoustle-on-Tyne,—J. ALLEN, Koowle-come 
mon, bricklayer,—G, BAKER, Wellon, tailor.—A, SMITH, Birken- 
head, provision-dealer.—J. COOK, Wert Anstey, timekeeper, —, 
MORGANS, Pembroke rig eer ape * WILLiAMs, nau 
og, draper.—C. C. righton, watchmaker,— J, 
TIDY, Brighton, fenahenoliaiees sai : 
SCOTCH SEQUKSTRATIONS.—J_ MORRISON, Muckle Colp, 
Aberdeen, farmer,— A. FORBES, Callender, hotel-keeper. — J. 
WATT, Auchterhouse, farmer.—J, ROWAN, Ayr, spit it-dealer —- 
a > pOlESOd, Tuyerness, shipbroker.—R, YOUNG. Buckie, fish- 


fers CHOCOLATE FOR’ EATING 
pared wi 

eee axcontingly © re Deg mpi osye yl 

CHILDREN, WITH WHOM IT i8 A UNIVERSAL FAVOURITE, 


C HOCOLAT-MENIKB, for Breakfast, 


(0coLate ENIER, _ for Kating. 


HOOOLAT-MENIER, Pure, wholesome, 
and delicious, Consumption exceeds 5,000,000 1b, 


ENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 
Warehouse, 23, Henriette-st, Strand, London. Sold every where, 


REAKFAST,—EPPS'S COOOA 
(more commonly called Epps’s Homamopathio Cocca, as 
bei uced 
Chaat dat eta in Boglaud)>™ The ery cqvenae che. 
rec parnii rendered vouril 
breakfast, n0 bcm beverage is equally ‘iceman oo cumelaide: 


PACKETS, 84. 
and 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
with 
STEWED FRUIT. 
sometimes 


To obtain extra profit the sale, other kinds 
offered instead of ‘Brown p Polson's, ay 


B®owN 


“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


Oy STARCH.—Prize Medals were 


awarded at the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and also 
the Only British Medal at the Dublin Exhibition, 1865,— Sold by al) 
Grooors and Droggiste.—J. and J. Colman, London, 


PURVEYORS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDKY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 


k. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN 
Invariabl; Mage Ade oo eaait taken. 
Prescribed Los saad sates ofteoverl reaped 


D DEBILITY OF ADULTS AN. LD) 
Pronounced by the highest medical authorities to 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND, 
Bold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pinta, 4s, 94, 
Quarta, 98, ; by respectable Chemists throughout the world, 


OLE CONSIGNE: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, ana CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDIOINE, 
‘ne BAREYS Delicious REV ALEIETS. ARABICA FOOD 
cures psig, indigestion, cough, aethma, consumption, debility. 
constipation, Sarton, palpitation, nervous, bilious, liver, and 
stomach complaints. ce No. 68,413:—"* Rome, July 21, 1866,— 
The health of the Holy Father is excellent, expeciaily since, 
abandoning all other he has confined himself entirely to 
Du Barry's Food, and his Holiness cann t¢ praise this excell: nt food 
too highly.” —Gazette du Midi.—Da Barry and Co.. No. 77, Regent- 
set, asian, W. In tins, at is, 14d, 5 Lib, 25, 9d; 12db,, 22s, ; 
HITE AND SOUND TEETH 
are indispensable to personal atsracition, and to health 
and longevity by the proper mastication of food, 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
preserv 4 imparta a l-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates 
tartar mA spots of incipient rant, strengthens aay ory and 

ives a pleasing fragrance to the Price 24, 9d, per box, 
fila by chemists and Perfamers, 


an the saf mi ual rei ly for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC SE Lab eek eee 
AN CHILDR: a 


prepared, affords ly relief from 
OG 5% SaaSe St iengeve gases tn the srectnsh 
is ve to all fevers and c! Brage’s Pure Charcoai, as 
eypred for bis celebrated Biscuit, Sold in 26, 4, and 


Indi Sisk: Mentaste, Lone of Azesiite, Devwstnens, 

pec Ny me po Bye Ah owt ale 
remo -1 

Are quickly Fe EMETON'S PLLL OF HEALTH, 
They unite the recommendation of a mild operation with the most 
gocefal elects 5 and wheve an aperiens ie reysicol muthing ens 
be better 

4 by all Medicine Venders, at is, 144, and 2«. 94, box; 
an through any Chemist, - res 


OLLOWAY'S PURIFYING PILLS are 

ook "There ean srios 0 danger’ frwen teking Hollseey's 
Heapina and no difficulty can occur in administering it to the 
young and delicate, 


NE of DR, LOCOCK’S PULMONIO 


WAKE taken two or three times « day, gives instant 
relief and rapidly cures Asthme, Conramption, Coughs, and ail 
Divorders of tbe Breath and Lungs Price is. 1id., 25, 9d, ts. 6d., 
and lls. per box, Sold by all Druggists. ~ 


\O MOTHERS and INVALIDS.—For many 
ears NEAVE'S FARINACEOUS FOOD for INFANTS and 
INVALIDS has ag tah pe gee approveluf Dre. Lankestar, 
Haesall, Letheby, Ure, and ot emingut medical practitioners. 
Sold hout the kingdom in 1]b. canisters, at Is, per 1b. ; and 
wholesale Crosse and Blackwell, T Pollock, H Turner and Co., 
Barclay and Co., Sutton and Co., W. Edwards, and J. M. Rendail- 
Tendon ; Thompeon and Capper, Liverpool; and by the Manu- 
ondingbridger Salisbary, 
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H®® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
THE WINTER DRAMATIC SEASON 
(Manager, Mr, Edmund Falconer). 

On MONDAY, NOV, 19, and Every Evening (under permission), 
will be presented a New Drama, by Edmund Falconer, en- 
titled OONAGH ; or, The Lovers of Liscamona, The new Scenery 
by Messrs, Danson and Sons. The Music composed and arranged 
by Mr. W. C. Levey, Director and Conductor of Orchestra. 

The Groupings and Dances arranged by Mr. Oscar Byrne. The 

formances will commence at Seven o Clock precisely with the 
puree of NO, after which (to begin at Half-past Bight) the New 

Tn, 

Prices of admission :—Private Boxes, from 10a, 6d, upwards ; 
Stalla. 7s, ; Dress Circle, 5a. ; Second Circle, 3s. ; Pit, 2. ; Amphi- 
theatre Stalls, is, 6d. ; Gallery, ts. 


RIEMUS WARD.—EGYPTIAN HALL, 

Every Evening at 8 (except Saturday). Doors open st 7}. 
Saturday Afternoon at 3 p.m. PARTEMUS WARD AMONG THE 
MORMONS; or, A Trip from New York to Sait Lake City. Tre 
Pictures by Mormon Artists. Admission, 34., %.,and ls. Reserved 
Stalls at Mitcheli’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; Austin's 
Ticket-office, St. James's Hall ; and at the Egyptian Hall, 


7TINTER EXHIBITION.—The Fourteenth 
Annual Winter Exhibition of PICTURES, the contri- 
butions of British Artists, is now open at tke FRENCH GALLERY, 
120, Pall-mall, Admission, is. ; Chakene, 61. 
LEON LEFEVRE, Secretary. 


SIX COLOURED PLATES, 
Now ready, Price One Shilling. The 


LLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 


for 1867 contains 
THREE ALLEGORICAL PICTURES, 
from Paintings by Henry Tidey ; 
THREK PICTURES OF WILD FLOWERS, 
drawn by W. G, Smith 
printed in the highest style of the Chromatic Art 3 
TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; 
Astronomical Diagrams of Remarkeble Phenomens, 
with Explanat Notes ; an: 
TWELVE ORIGINAL DESIGNS of INCIDENTS IN THE 
LIVES OF BRITISH AUTHORS, 
as Headings to the Calendar ; 

the Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queen's Household ; 
her Majesty’s Ministers ; Liss of Public Offices and Officers ; Law 
and University Terms ; Fixed and Movable Festivals; Anniver- 
saries; Acts of Porlinment passed auring the Seasion of 1866; 
Revenue and Expenditure; Obituary; Christian, Jewish, and 
Mohammedan Calendars; Tables of Lg et Taxes, and Govern- 
ment Duties; Times of High Water; Post-Office Regulations ; 
together with a large amount of useful and valuable informe- 
tion, which has during the past Twenty-one Yeara made tie 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK moet ble ard 
elegant companion to. the library or drawing-room table, whilt 
it ia universally acknowledged to be by far the cheapest Almanack 
ever published, 

THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMASACK is puke 
lished at the Office of the ** Ilinetrated London News," 198, Straud, 
and sold by all and Newsagents, 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK for 
1867, just published, 30th Year of Publication, containing 
Valuabie Instructions for Amateur Gardeners, Price 1s.; post-free, 
for 13 stamps.—T, T, LEMARE, |, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Just published, price 64, ; by post for 7 stamps, 


IMMEL'S PERFOMED ALMANACK for 
1867, Beautifully Illuminated, Sold by all the Trades. Rimmel 
Pertumer, 128, Regent-st. ; 96, Strand ; an a, Cornhill, London, 


Now ready, 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANAOCK 


for 1867, 
containing Twelve Original Designs of Wild Flowers of the 
Monthe, numerous Engravings selected from the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Liconses ; 
Eclipses, Remarkable Events, Postage Regulations, and a great 
variety of Useful and iaeresting Information, The trade sup- 
plied by W. M. CLABK# ard Co., Warwick-lane, Pateraoster- row ; 


and G. Vickers, Angel-sourt (172), Strand, 
£951.00 HAVE BEEN PAID 
’ as COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
An Annual payment of £3 to £6 5s, secures 
£100 in cace of Death, or £6 per Week 
while leid up by Injury. 
Offices ; 64, Cornhill, and 10 gent-street. 
WittiaM J. VIAN, Sec. 


TSUAEPION 16“ one ct sh Why ae 

calebrated gained 

Dublin Prize Medal. pure, mello 

very wholesome, Sold in postion Be Bd, ebck, os the peed os 
; by the agents 5 she peteatest towns in England; 

or wholesale, at 8, Great Windmili-street, , W.--Obeerve the 

red sea), pink label, and branded cork,’ Kinahen's LL Whieky,” 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, 

The above Ales are now being supplied in the finest condition 
tn and in Casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
0O,, at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, S.E, 


TO FIG BITT ER S83 
WATERS’ QUININE WINK, 
the most palatable and wholesome bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONI 


arehousemen, at Senne St bis. 8 dosen. 
by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 
Martin’e-' London. 


2, Cannon- street, 
Wholesale Agente, ki, Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


OLD CREAM OF ROSES—PIESSE and 

LUBIN this exquisiie Cosmetic with the greavest 

care, fresh daily, in jare, Cyld Cream Soap, free from alkali, 
&. per ib,—3, New EES) 


ALMER and CO’8S VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES, Sold all Oilmen and 
everwhere, and wholesale ae and Co,, Vic- 


Candie-deniers 
toria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, 

ALMER and CO, call attention to their 

New Patented Manufacture. DOUBLE-LIGHT COMPOSITE. 

CANDLE. This Candle is hard, white, and has two wicks ; gives a 
brilliant light, and may be used in the ordinary candlestick. May 
be bad of respectable Venders of Candles, and wholesale at tho 
Manufactory, Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, N, 4. 


OLLEY’S KALLIPLOKAMON. — This 


stimulating preparat: con tein! Cantharides, is thi 
valuable «ver offered to the pale des eating apd tomeninn 
the growth of the Hair,—Price 2s, 6d, and 34, 6d.—Colley, 2s, 
Bishopsgaie-streot, B.C. 


UXURIANT WHISKERS, Moustachios, 

and pe guaranteed in a few weeks ; alao the Renewal 

of Hair on id Patches, pomnty Feniog, &* Send a stamped 

addressed envelope to JOHN TR K, Lorrimore-street, 
Walworth, Surrey, 


J he apt COUGH LOZENGES, which 
are 


daily recommended by the Facalty, Testimonials from 
the most eminent of a a seen, Sold in boxes, Is, | 4d.; 
and tins, 2s, 9d,~-T', Eeating, 79, 8t. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 


BRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
EUSTON-ROAD, London. 

People of England,—Remember that there can be no health ia 
the eouutry while vaccination continues, Vaccination is « down- 
right poisoner of the bieod, creating all manner of disease. and 
7 nes oy a have @ constant plague in the country, — 

u . 


WINTER COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, AND INFLUENZA, 
are speedily CURED by the use of 


PENCER'S POLMONIC ELIXIB, 
May be had of any Chemist, 
HEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, 


Instant an? Certain Relief. The only Thorough Cure is 
LEWIS S INFALLIBLE LUNIMENT, externally applied. Also, 
tor Scist'ca, Weak Limbs, Sprains, Bru’ Chilbiains, Chaps, &o, 
Of all Medicine Venders, in jes, Is, Igd., 28, Od, and 4s, 6d,— 
7, Southampwn-row. 


\ EAK DIGESTION.—Universal Remedy. 
Vas arg nd unten al 
Cheauiste, 31, 33, ro 124, Southampton-row, Woseell-square. WC.” 


Ba and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 


Flatulency, Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affection. 
are speedily remmored Py ine ran ot 
COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
which have been held in the highest estimation 
society tor upwards of sixty-five years, May be 
the Unived Kingdom, in boxes at |6, 144., 2, 90, és, 


all classes of 


h 
64, and i 


32 ILLUSTRATED _TIMES NOV. 17, 18s 


KAP, THDAY and WEDDING P 
Gites BXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP, | BpUETEDAY, and WeDDING PRRSENTS, 


as Tr 


FOR WINTER DRESSES, JACKETS, é&o., 
TALIAN VELVETEENS, 


VE LA REINE GALOP. For Piano, 
B 


BRINLEY RIOR ARDS, Ss Free tor 96 stent in Black and ell ‘Striped and Plain on Monday jay and Sis following Days, eee 
EMOOUEAND RILLINGR. For" the Pianeta. By 1 te a est . feet raat the wholemle Olty prices, WRITING and DRESSING Caszs 
Woodland pont ior realisasion of a beautiful idea— Patterns free.—PETER BO On, es B to 108, Oxtord-strect, py : 


ae follo 
Wide’ Black Glacé 


bling of feathered 
a representation through the air of the mest war} C3 aly 2 94. for Iai, yar, 


songsters in the woods,” se at SPECIAL PURCHASE. 
— =o 300 PIECES ITALIAN POPLIN, 


1 ee as 
PURSES, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card-cases, 


NEW WORK. BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. every variety of Colour, 55 See 6k. exe TS Dress. 


= eee a ae es 
These Goads have hitherto ben old at from 24 to 3 a poBraair ALBUMS, of the Best Make, 


WIFE, A Tale, Im one] Patterns free.—PRTER RO INBON, 103 to 108, ¢ Shes. ISy 
S18 ee, price Sa allt eden, ba 62 a ne cr nh Bide Bigs Coven Boe 
THE WIFE'S TRIALS A Tale. Toned paper, foap 8vo, 3s 64.; FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, Ae Silke, [NEStANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, xc, 


RENCH MERINOES. 
oo hundred Pieces, al! New Shades and Fine Quality, 


Pettorns frea--PETEB B GOBINSON? 16 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet. 


OT LILLINGSTONES OF LILLINGSTONE. Toned paper, 


DRESSING-BAGS and HANDBaGs 
feap ererow COURT "At Tale of the Days of the Rjectment, Two 2000 BAGS, 


undred Years Ago.” Feap Syo. Ss. gilt edges, i ‘Silke, ge areseecreeeee eet 

ANE Wokbine- hist Re in tl ete | pn LAWS PAnictND end GORDO, Hants Octane 
es " . ly cheap. OS nS Ree 

a RRR TEE" < © ike Se Ft Da hs te. sc ATES Nt OE aT titan, 15,000 FAMILY and POCKET BIBLEs, 
New Work, by the Rev. J, H. ING Authorot The Prince | me ursier vende” ie registered by, and ‘can be obtained at, 1 PRAYER-BOOKS and CHURCH SERVICES, 
of the House of David,” PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, ILK RBP§, equal to Irish Poplins, in all winiiie ws eomrerhnet a said: 


ayes Sy ree aay Bre Seige Se. the most beautiful Shades of Colour, from 24, 11d, the yard. 


iy 16) 
THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE Tone DAVID D ee, Three Years FOR WINTER OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, alee eye se cm 5) 


1 
tratioae Pea By the Rev, J. B. ith Eight Mlus- USSIAN and SCOTCH | LINSEYS, 8, Lianslo ne "Faney Po , ii tT. 3x, aie Pal D ads 20. M DULION MAYAUOERS Sold, Aneel 
PIL R OF FIRE; Israel in Bo By the Author also the New Cashmere Linsey, 18a. 21a, to 308. ; OTTO oF ste 
oft orf Hose Seat Widen Tintrtone | maracas rem eeeonerattee | Anrep BREA ier cerheet iy, | __uade ss SSS SA 
Baition o INTE YELLING DRESSES. EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS, of the SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for Gu, 
i Last Dat ot Serunlem, 3 ae ere “i richest far, from 6} gs. Velveteen and Astrachan Walking- 120 Ditto of Thick Ditto for Is, 
Whit 01 Tivsttetlons by Ollbert an si, Heap Bye, Jackets, from 188.94. Wi from PARKINS and GOTTO, 


RGE. 148, 94, 
D Id B.S ve on i pad ALFRED BUTLER, House, 113 and 115, %4, 28, 97, and 28, Oxford-street, London, W, 
6d. to Bayswater 


y the Author of (five seinen teen the Royal Oak). 


Fenny POEMS POR TRFANT Mi T MINDS. 


Bhymes,” Woodcuts, Feap 8vo, 58. ; present and $$$ 
Cheap Edluion 8mo. wetoth. Patterns tree.—PBT! ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 

Oa YNE'S Sidhwor. POE STLY FOR GHILDREN. With a Stool a this ro LADIES MAKING THEIR WINTER uae cea. 4 FANOY INIT AL 
read AN UNUSUALLY LARGE STOCK OF PURCHASES, Sheota of Paper of three sizes, and Thres Dosen Envelopes of three 
London : vinvos and Co., 96, Ivy-iane, Paternoster-row. gaye ‘SPENCE and CO. af Ponen Tt Er} of thr 
estes patna, ______ | LN semtationr brane conn, tat Sante | me lea ofa sey vn me Se, A a ee Sata Se ha 
Price 1s,, postage 2d, suitable for g-Gowns, Nenad Teread a 120. 94. and 140, Dd, . ca ; 4, 25, 27, and 28 

ARNE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. | patcametee VEtisn ROUINSOR, tests 108, Ontertan, Lando. fn Ditto Wrappers, with Sen ry Oxtord-street, w. 


to Weeppers with Sleeves, 16a, 94. and 21 Se ane a apr emma re Fats 
Velveteen Jackets, from 14s, 94. ABLE CROQUET.—PARKINS and 

Cloth Qorres, Sole Agents rate Sor bios ptt Pen the best and 
oar) yGarige path to to mY Eailway pletion on provaymat = 


FAGataLie BOARDS (PARKINS and 
GOTTO'S). 


THE FIVE ALLS. 
Edited by TOM HOOD, . arene Coloured Illustrations by Phiz and 


' COmEEnTsS = = 


20 CASES JUST RECEIVED FROM LYONS OF 
N#?Y¥ AUTUMN SILKS, 
62%., £29 Gd, £2 Ide. 6d, £3.26 
76, 77, and 78, ae e Paulle-churebyard, London JE.C. 


BERDEEN WIN CEYS, FANCY 
DRESSES, rer Aberdeen W inceys, ite width, 
French em e the fashionable from is, 944, 


Jendid Coltection xt each price, 
Patterns tree.—P ER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-st., London, 


SPECIAL PURCHASE OF 


ICH FANOY SILKS, 
All entirely New Patterns, im 34 to 53 ga. These Silke are 


By T. 

Story. By w. 

yrotechng hy Cha e8 Fo prown (At aon Ward). 
Passions 0! 


lod. 
Three andred Year. By Hi 
A Mantiog Stor (not to ony Ti, be Melee the Adventures of 


= eee 

Deseriptions, | Sit. ot, | | re Sh 

weldieg mahogany board, with | £ a, d.|£ #, ajena faa a, 
~*~ fear Tertee, 


Je th t offered ti r [Dd 
ne Brown's Let By Arthur Sketchley, Foneee fe PETER ROBINSON. Tes to 108, Oxtord-atreet, W. Cpe rete yar ze per yard, os y board, extza|' °°] * § eerie 
oie Bair rumen, Alaged By H. Beeille | Printed and Plain Ingrain Saxony Flannels, in all Colours, width india cushions, 
Cry Little Sister," Frances V. Chilton. EW LADIES | JACKET, fi suirting, eter a Rag h. dis, e.,complote 2 50/ 2150/3150] 4176 
Naso, A berdeen wear, very cheap, L 
Tuy Bina, 4 Preposroas Piece of Nonsnae for Privat Repre- made without seams, thereby Seay perfect ect and graceftl fit, every Width RC and Oo, etre Isage-cloefvory — ne Bell atlaeg | dinalatwe 
sectation. ay Tiostraes iby W. 8. vile vented and ph 76, 77, and 178, St, Panl's-churehyard, London, By far the largest and bet manufactured od stock in London. Car. 
ution the Duchy of ‘Kopfundohrende Ww. any railway stat an London. 
wit. The Revolution y P Mant Magni 19 ny —. FURS, oraer.—Parkins and Gotto, ©, 35, 97, and 28, Onfordvstrcet, 
cate hk cad FOR 5 ANADIAN SABLE MUFFS, from 4s, 11d, | Loudon. 
Quer Carto-de- Visine Alam of Persons Woot HE PRESENT SEASON, Fo hgpedge: «Pe APD dager’ ory, cheap. Second Edition of Ten Thousand. 
y sui ih Lie of Bae eet, Aiarny ata agnificent STOCK of VELVET MANTLES and Handsome Grebe ditto 10s. 94, HANGE FOR A _ SOVEREIGN, 


EE me be Vio Vie! eh Clement JACKETS richly trimmed and of the latest fashion, now ready Collarettes and Cuffs to match, at low prices, 


Price 3s, ; extra quality, 5a. ; or, tf 2d. additional, 
Our Biographical D: Mvwenrd Coiebtea rR for inspection, from 3 gs, upwarda, Ribtone, ¢ Glov. Hosiery ace Ty mings, Solid “hecremdet the k: in A # Ail Stationers and Fancy 
Johnnie P. : A Tale of Love. B: ‘Gordan Thompe. enter every Novelty n both Indoor and Outdoor Jackets, suitable Umbrellas, &c, Repositories, and by the Publishers, 
Married by in Force, Matthew lor the Season, and combining Fates Cantons and Economy. it 4 and Complimentecy eorning. EVANS and SONS, 114, 115, 116, Newgate-street, London, 
ndrew Hallida: — 
The Dead of the Yor, a William Sawyer. 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 103, Oxford-street, W. JAMES SPENCE and ©. bdr ag and Retail Silkmercers, An entirely New and Entertaining Game, 
A Lucky Friday; or, Robinson Crasoe’s Retura, By Alfred — — rapera, &,, x E 
Thom EAL SEAL PALETOTS _74, 77, and 78, St, Pauls-churchiyard, London, B.C, Q U E E N, 
Deeds at Dunbor-ugh | By Datton Cok EK a ee ee ce 3a, 6d. oF, post-freo, 24. additional. 
‘The Progress ot Love in By W. Brunton, (RUSSIAN), HEAP FANCY DRESSES, an immense Sold throughout the all Stationers and Fancy 


ea, and ie by the Publishers, 
Evans and rind 114, 115, 16, “Newgate-street, Laon London, 


HARMING SETS for _SORAP. -BOOKS, 


stock, from 46. 9d, to 12s. 94, the Dreen of 18 yards, 
berdeen Lin-eys in «li New Colours for Winter, . 
Tweed Osborne Cloaks for Travelling, 8, lid. Astrachan 
Jackets, 108, 6d, each, 


By eae ee een. 
4 ‘Word in Season. 
Afni Tale nn naa By A. W. 
A 


24 inches dee; + Sgeto 7 

zy and 3 Inches deep ee Son toleen. 

34 and 32 i ge. to tS ga. 
Larger wives, if require penn at the shortest notice. 


Next Door. - By Clement, Scott, _PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. Black’ Glacé Silks, unnenaHy cheap, 28, 3}4., 24, 6d., and 28, 114d, Alb ; 
Deke. By Frances Freeling Broderip. AMILY ING ayard ; extra wide and stont, 36, 11 ‘and 4a, Lid. a a yard, fully ted ‘in. Colours and ff ee pe oF hey re 
Jepancve Story. on, Bp Masio MOURN , Underetothing for Ladies and Children, the largest stock at | Nasione, td, Engtah and Foreign Birds, 6. - 
by E. pane Roman Carpenter, mado up and trimmed in the most correct and approved taste, | wholesale prices, fates and Liste of post-1res, w, Floral 1 i , 6d, ; Co: ie Figures difterent 
a a 4 Pont may be obtained at he most reasonable tee, HENRY GLAVE, “ The Areade,” agp igang Vegetabtes, So., 0a. | Animals’ | 6d, iy er 
London : F, WARME and Co., Bedford-street, W.C. Goods are cent f charge, for selection, to ail parta of ILK REPS a’ E ingline de Roubaix), c Bi. very aoperioe Flowers 1s q four seta at 6d. 
(with PF aene 3s Aastcod npen maneieh ot lather, onder, 33, 644, yard wide, ba te ab 40. Od th te pear toes, 24. a. ; or ths wi ole eleven sets the is, set of 
NEW WERELY SERIAL STORY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPR | oF oom nee are sent, Tilustrations, to ten. well ba te pr byt krone Bey ont “treo for Sa. = 3 
Ee gel Court and General Warehouse, woTARV EY and OD.) aren tr Vain, tn pasar : 
LA™ CHRONICLE OF BARSET, isrpst Mouratoy Warhoue in Europe, ett ARDS forthe MILLION. ‘A Copper: late 
un PE AB THON ee. PETER SON'S, L888" DE ROUBAIX and SERGES, Rograved (any style) and 20 best Garde Printed, wi 
iN be commented on Betorday, the hed December next, and made of soft, wool, enriched with silk in mixed colours eee Pte igh? Hon HUR ORANGE, 
will be contin Soeawday, oe (greatiy ndmired), at 25a, 94, the Full Drees ; asnally cold at 35, Borough Bazaar (5 and 90), & 3 and the New 


oie mipee” Patterns sen: epee stipe 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill, ERE Oh CD. Teas Seen, Se ee. BEs0n, J. W., by Special Appointment to 
H.R, the Prince of Wales, 


Thirteenth Thousand, price Ye. 64. ; poat-freo 32 stamps, or by eos 10a, @d, Patorns fees B Pe Oe ae ah iy 28 —_— SS 
UNT ON THE SKIN: a Guide to the Black Silk Mercer by Appointment. Fie nd ooft wool being esvantin! fo the Gyeing of bright snd peo WATOHES, Prize Medal, 1865, 
at Trestment ot Dinssnen of the Sida, Tate and Nails ; with 966 to 283, Regent tor giving entire satiataction Every Lady would do well to send aS 
Demag 5 oe eas Meneanit clans to the curaiie.”— THE NEW aria and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8. _peor 8 WATCHES, sent safe by post, 


1 table re FABRICS in BLACK, 
P 


Exactly alike on both sides,— Patterns free, A Mein ts WINSEYS, widest and best, 
ROBINSON'S FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to %2, Regent-street, 


at La, 6fd. Seem ‘At least one thonsand pieces to select 


Beso 8 OLOCKS, manufactured by 
Patterns sen Steam. 
etiARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 


“power, 


, now r price 24, —— Me a errr: Bower see <5 ET eee: ey 
. T. LEMARE, 1, Ivy-lane, tow, Lonéon, BO, NOTICR.—THE MUCH APPROVED * 
MPERIAL UNSPOTTING ORAPE LACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, —SEWELL puck ei erential 
IANOFORTES.—MOORB and MOORE tobe tained at PRTER ROBINEOW'S and purchased, during the late M = cei eaaceces SacI 
eee cen SER Se ae pty BS Family Mourning Warehouse, of Regen Si. atamimnnioaa Price ENSON'S GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel 
Bianoforte beeomes the of the hirer >— EY forwarded upon application. and ic, 


Compton House, Frith-street, Scho-e juare, We 
SS eraceixa Da and OO0'S, MORNING and 


NEW WINTER SILES, 


ESSRS. .. NICHOLS N and ’ 
ON and CO. beg sie Illustrated Pamphlet, . 21, 


in Town and Geantey that - 
bourbt ate late depremed state of the Lyons market, much | VELVET Sree Gina oy Lad oa lea an, 
J iaee VELVET and a VELY ETEEN pa lg 9 ik ther when ENSON, Old Bond-street and Wasthaarns 


grove, 


BBsecon's Steam m Factory and City Show- 
rooms, 58 and 60, Ludgate-nil 


G4erpurre LAMPE 
Gal 


| cleans instantaneously, © great novelty, price 
____ Compton ‘House, Fri Frith-atrost, Boho-square, W. 
at, | FURST-OLASS CARPETS. Lowest Prices, 


Patterns can be havea tas the free, 
count 
T, VENASLES and SONS, London. 


OORE and MOORBR'S Three-years' System 
Re 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three. 


of Hire to 
 aggeallsven tft pron eded ew te dig A damped 


Wy ckolsons WEDDING SILK 8. 


baer SY te  Foalt-dourchye 


rr | _____® MRST-CLASS SILKS. Lowest Prices, GARDNERS TABLE GL.4ss. 
| be YOUR HOUSE with the BEST WN icHowson's aU SILKS, K Write for Patterns, pottere, Prices,| _“Gaubiiaiiy'Fuatap Goobe, 
ARTICLRS at DEANT:S, Ircomoogery and, Furuiching Peter to Ot, Be Boal: yore, | VEN ‘ant 80g, London, B. (} A BDEERS’ s00 and 454, STRAND, 
TRE ie gga mbes Nice OLSON'S am CK SILKS, FUsst-ciass es, Lowest Prices, — — Pic ccasee ae 
aaa worth, receipt of % Sone B . . 
ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, th Pau chard A mmole Paton et aan ty ins: Ivar How Design siwarvon Show. re 


Sees ARLSRSSL AREER Arce St Sera | T)9.XOU, WISH YOUR CHILDREN, WELL 


your Chemist, ler, or Groser. 


J{BST-OLASE MOURKING. Lowest Prices, 
tyres Cee 


TELD'S PATENT | SEL¥-FITTING fra RICHOLONTS arto oe er ONS Tootee, & tars Su oa Soh tel 
CAND in all size IRST-CLASS BED-ROOM FURNITURE, | | cuaiorue itngravings and Prices, 
ries fe a pee iat [SE SURPLUS STOCK of a FIRST-CLASS KF “ear ng ITUB “Graer ahve £8 gent ceving tom soe 


VENABEED ana BOS, 
103, 104, 108, Whiteckanal and 2, 4, 6, 6, Commercial-st., London. 


A LARGE PURCHASE OF 
IcH omc Ek SILES 


reduced prices, 
seats Range aa bak eae Lar 


FOR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


WALKER'S (PATENT RIDGED- EYED) | von mtn oo So Poplins, Pain and Fancy 
Blankets 


NEEDLES extend the Cloth, that the thread may Winreys; also about 600 pairs of ten-quarter Brown 
4, is ne (eustable for eharition, dc.) at 4s 114 Nd pet pele . 
during tbe Werk nee pol iy tor BREE hie This Day and 


one T. SIMPSON and 0O., 
48, 49, $0, and 63, Farringdon-streot, City, 


OMESTIO IRONMONGERY.— 
FENDERS, ops, Seenoes ee THS, TRAVELLING-BOX ES, 


free SUMMONS an end (Son, ice and frome a 
Fo GOOD AND CHEAP FAMILY 


lishment, 47, Flect-street, London, near Temple oy 


Seta: ings, for 1: 
post-free.— H. Walker, Menufactarer, Alcester, and 47, Grasham-st. 
THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


RINOLINE.—LADIES 3 shouid atonce see} —=S=sBLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS RBENCH MERINOS, mom, Calicben Gon wel- 
THOMSON'S NEW STYLE, which— and LLIS EVANS and CO. F Rich he Oulouns, nem eaten, stovery 7, ing ie’ othe, Bi Senin Wineer weney Droeen Howey, 


IMMENSE SALE fg BLACK SILKS, 
itich Black G'a os, i guines the Dreas of 12 yay bra rie 
1j, 2, and 2) ga, de France ( 
pard, or 2 gs, the ae is yards Pperitivaly wort 3) 3) ga, 
erne ke 
Elits Evans and Oo,, 12, Westbourne-gr Ct aan 
ee 


os CURITY AGAINST LOSS and MISTARE, 
Mark Joust Tas Linen on oe BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING 
by far aie = Neeagt for marking Cresta, Names, and 

, dee. ' Price is, per 


ed only v 7 i he BONDE To" Bh 
Within, Londen ; 
bg 5 - d sold by all respectable Chemiata, joners, 


JOHN HARVEY and SON 60 sLadgate-bii™ Petterns free, 


FOR AUTUMN DRESSES, 
pDrrgorar ¥ Woo. SERGES. 


aszortment of 
__ JOHN HARVBY and SON, 60, Se 


@! 
Fancy silk and P 7 Real Bargains, and Biack and 
Note the Address, —H, Fiveash, 47, Flect-st., London. Patterns free. 


SQ =tr- -THREE ee ALES of RUSSIAN 


(44 and 8, pr yard ally 3, 38 for and undo val 
4A, 49, 59, and 59, Farringdon eteeet, City, 


° miva- wt work alike upon both 


AMPLOUGH’S cae See SALINE is the 
CURE for Tot renuvered, Sew Out of 465 cases treated in Coldbath- 


fields See the magistrat “ 
rg vpeoount, at? tis Sold ry s Chemists, and the sole 
Lamplough, 113, 


London : Eringed ond Published at the Osios, 2, Oatherine-strect, 1 
$e Faris of Bt, Mary le-Strand, in County iddlesox, b 
Fevensen on NOsthartes-etreet Guued, chaeesa, marontay, 


JAM and CO., are now fully prepared 
of these beautiful Cloaks, mal from finest ‘thing of t Bock 
warged on spplication’—5, 7, 9 7.9% a 


